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ARE ALL MADI 


There isn’t enough space here to de- 
scribe all the things made by Conti- 
nental today. 

Our Paper Division alone, for exam- 
ple, makes not only paper cups but 
paper and fibre containers of all types 
and sizes. And the products packed in 
these dependable, protective containers 
range-from cottage cheese to chemicals. 

Making war products is the main job 
of all our divisions today. But when 
the war is won, keep your eye on Conti- 
nental and on Continental’s trademark. 
You’ll be seeing the Triple-C on more 
and more quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

* % SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * x 








Paper cups for in-plant meals.......And kitchenware that’s swell 











CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums + Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada « Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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M-4 tank powered by 
Series 6-71 “Twin” Engines. 








LCI powered by two wt itd). fh & . Portable Welder powered by 
Series 6-71 “Quad" Engines. : [2 es 4 2-cylinder Series 71 Engine. 


Army Shovel powered by ey Ss am % ” Tractor bulldozer powered by 
3-cylinder Series 71 Engine. : F R : 7 4-cylinder Series 71 Engine. 








Basic 6-cylinder 
Series 71 
Engine. 
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THERE WHEN NEEDED 


In addition to providing plenty of dependable parts from one engine will fit and work 
power for the machines our fighting men use, perfectly in any other. 
this engine, because of its interchangeable parts, 


helps them keep everything on the move. This feature of interchangeability of parts in 


these engines will be equally important in peace- 
For example, a shell-torn shovel or tractor en- a, get si Pp 





ce. ; f : time. The elimination of different sizes of par- 

gine can be fixed with an engine part from a ; ahi: 

; : allel parts increases the availability to owners 
al wrecked landing craft. A landing craft can keep : ~ 
: ae “ : of the right part when it 1s needed. 

% going by picking up a part it needs from a dis- 

abled tank. In construction, fishing, transportation and all 
°., Every GM Series 71 engine, whether a two- through industry, these ‘Single’, “Twin” or 
ny, . ° ””? 
ae cylinder or one of a “‘Quad’’ six, has the “Quad’”’ GM Diesels will provide sistssensaaaniie 
os same bore and stroke, and most moving low-cost and easily maintained power. 
el. 
ev Muctite ute. on waco ne 7 DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, detroit 22, mich. 
ba KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS peerverere | ENGINES ..150 fo 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


| DIESEL 
5 POWER 


SOCOMOTIVES... |... 2... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill. 




















HE farmer is one business man 

who can look to an uninterrupted 
prosperity—for some years. For to him 
has been given one of the wisest 
pledges a government ever made. To 
him has been guaranteed 90% of 
parity for at least two years after the 
cessation of hostilities. 


To the farmer, parity prices mean 
proper and profitable prices for his 
products. To America, parity prices 
can only mean greater national 
prosperity. For, national income fol- 
lows farm income. 


Yes, farmers face good prices—and 


they face no reconversion. Their busi- 
ness need not be halted, even for a 
day, to switch from war to peace 
production, And the world demand 
for their products grows with each 
month. Hungry men the world over 
look to American agriculture. 


World events have made the farmer 
more than ever our No. 1 citizen—and 
industry’s No. 1 prospect. Farm in- 
come has soared to nearly 28 billions, 
and farmers’ savings, so _ steadily 
mounting, have now reached 14 
billions! 


What manufacturer, of bedsheets or 


What business can ignore the farmer's strength? 


bulldozers, can overlook the prospece 
tive flow of goods to the farm? And 
what advertiser can overlook the 
farmer’s avowed favorite magazine, 
Country Gentleman? 


With one eye on the farmer, one eye on 
Country Gentleman, you’re looking at 
your business future in the right 
perspective}! 
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A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


No. 1 with FARMERS—RURAL DEALERS--ADVERTISEF 
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Winner of History’s _ 
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Since 1941, America has raced against Time—and 


won. During all the months of war, the General Amer- 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


ican Tank Car Fleet has been in action . . . transport- 
ing a hundred different vital liquids safely, surely — 






and economically. 





To carry your postwar products, General Ameri- 






can will design and build tank cars with every pro- 





tective feature you need. They will help you win an- 


other great race—the future race against competition. 





Pressure Vessels and 
Other Welded Equipment 





Builders and Operators of oce ss 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Ki 











The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Restrictions. The end of the war pro- 
duced the abandonment of numerous con- 
trols affecting civilians. 

Rationing. The Office of Price Admini- 
stration freed from rationing gasoline, fuel 
oil, all blue-point foods and oil stoves. 
Sugar, meats, fats, oils, butter, tires, men’s 
rubber footwear and shoes continue to be 
rationed. 

High-test gasoline. The Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War removed the restric- 
tions on manufacture of high-test gasoline 
for use by civilian motorists. 

Travel. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation removed the ban on holding 
State and county fairs and eased its re- 
striction on conventions. The agency said 
conventions with an out-of-town attend- 
ance of 150 can be held. Previously the 
limit was 50. ODT also lifted the ban on 
automobile racing. All sport travel restric- 
tions were removed, including that on 
transportation of racing and show animals 
by common carrier. 

Communications. The ban on congratu- 
latory and greeting telegrams and on sing- 
ing telegrams was canceled. Western 
Union was permitted to use messenger 
boys once more for purposes other than 
the delivery of telegrams. 


Messages to war prisoners. The Red 
Cross announced that all its chapters now 
will accept messages for American and 
Allied prisoners of war in the Far East. 
Only one message will be accepted for a 
prisoner, and that must come from the 
officially designated next of kin. One snap- 
shot also will be accepted. Messages will 
be delivered as the men are liberated. 


Shoes.OPA authorized until September 29 
the sale ration-free of some 5,000,000 pairs 
of men’s and women’s shoes selling for 
less than $3.50. 


Victory Loan. A new Government bond 
drive, the “Victory Loan,” is to be begun 
it. the near future, the Treasury an- 
nounced. The objective is $14,000,000,000. 


Hotel food. Hotels and restaurants will 
find it easier to obtain supplemental allot- 
ments of rationed food under a new OPA 
order. To do so, they must demonstrate a 
prospective 10 per cent increase in the 
number of meals served. Previously, the 
requirement was 20 per cent. 


Farm machinery. An increase in the 
production of almost all categories of farm 
machinery was reported for the fiscal year 
that ended June 30, 1945, as compared 
with the previous year. In value, the year 
showed an increase of $119,000,000, to a 
total $715,500,000. A large part of the in- 


4 


crease—$47,700,000—was in repair parts. 
Production of wheel-type tractors declined 
slightly. 


Coal. The National Coal Association pre- 
dicted that there would be enough bitu- 
minous coal next winter for both industry 
and for house heating, but with none to 
spare. The industry expected the demand 
for the fuel to continue at virtually war- 
time levels while industrial users build up 
their reserve inventories. Expectations 
were that householders would receive about 
the same quantity as last year, instead of 
having to take a 20 per cent cut. Mean- 
while, the Solid Fuels Administration au- 
thorized dealers to deliver to their cus- 
tomers their full allotment for the year. 
Officials were less optimistic regarding 
prospective supplies of anthracite, general- 
ly used for house heating in the East. 


Surplus housing. The National Hous- 
ing Agency announced that, in determin- 
ing what housing projects are no longer 
needed for war or demobilization and are 
to be declared surplus, it would consult 
local governments before taking action. 
So far as possible, the recommendations 
of the local governments are to be followed. 


Radio experiments. The beginning of 
an experimental program of radio tele- 
phone service to motor vehicles, planes 
and ships was announced by the Federal 
Communications Commission. A limited 
number of licenses for such experiments 
are to be issued, and the results studied at 
public hearings, before permanent licenses 
are granted. 


Air power. General of the Army H. H. 
Arnold, chief of the Army Air Forces, re- 
vealed some secret developments in air 
power. When the war ended, he said, this 
country had developed a new superbomb- 
er with two and one half to three times the 
range of the B-29. He also said the Army 
has rockets that are drawn to their tar- 
gets automatically, and he held up the pos- 
sibility of using atomic bombs in them. 
Over a year ago, he announced, the Air 
Forces were guiding bombs by television 
operated by a flier in a plane 15 miles 
away. j 


State Department. The resignation of 
Joseph C. Grew as Under Secretary of 
State was followed by the resignations of 
two Assistant Secretaries: Archibald Mac- 
Leish, in charge of public and cultural re- 
lations, and Julius C. Holmes, in charge 
of departmental administrative matters. 
Dean Acheson, former Assistant Secre- 
tary, was promoted to the post vacated 
by Mr. Grew. 
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Before you start figuring on air conditioning— 
get the right kind of advice from qualified experts! 


Lay your plans for correct air conditioning, 
and make sure your investment will repay you 
—dollar for dollar—with the “‘remedy” 
you expect. By correct air conditioning 
Westinghouse means the scientific blending 
of correct temperature, humidity, circulation, 


ventilation and air cleanliness. 


Each air conditioning installation—regardless of 
size or purpose—is an individual problem. 
Consequently, Westinghouse air conditioning 
equipment is engineered and 

built to conform with this principle. 





Consider these advantages of Westinghouse correct 
air conditioning: First, an air conditioning plant 
which will provide exactly the conditioned air 
you want to “‘live” with. Second, an installation 
which can be depended upon to give continued 

B RO fh H K R =— trouble-free, economical service. Third, correctly 
engineered equipment resulting from 
Westinghouse know-how. 


9 If you’re thinking about air conditioning, 

you Cc an t send for your copy of 
*‘How to Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” 

Call your nearest Westinghouse Office, 

or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


8 @ J 
buy it thi & \ \ ay @ 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 








The Heart of Correct Air Conditioning 
WESTINGHOUSE HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


The entire mechanism of the Westinghouse Hermetically Sealed Compressor— 
including its motor—is sealed gas-tight. This feature means sealed-in power and 


sealed-out trouble ...has been service-proved in thousands of Westinghouse 





installations. Compact and lightweight for easy installation. Low operating costs. 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas — Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M., E. W.T., Blue Network. 














Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








General Electric announces 


CIRCLINE Fluorescett Lamps / 


SENERAL &) ELECTRIC 


Exciting News for Your Futyre Lighting Plans 


It’s new and different! It’s the first circular fluorescent 
lamp—the General Electric CIRCLINE. How soon can 
you buy it? Probably early next year. 

You'll get all the advantages of cool, soft, efficient fluo- 
rescent light . . . in this graceful new circular shape. 
Fixture manufacturers already are planning new floor 
and table lamps to bring it into your home. New lighting 
fixtures are on the, way for stores, restaurants, offices, 





In portable famps like this, the new G-E 
CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamp combines 
with a G-E 3-Lite bulb to produce twice 
as much reading light as the best pre-war 
“Better Sight” portable lamps. 


G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps will 
be used in industry when it is desirable 
to surround a small area with light, such 
as the working surfaces of machine tools 
or objects being inspected. 





theaters, and industry. They'll add new interest to modern 
interiors. And they'll solve many difficult lighting problems. 

The first G-E CIRCLINE Lamp to be made available 
(32-watts) measures 12 inches across. An 814 and a 16 
inch size are underway. All will be ready for you as soon 
as war production permits. Meanwhile, when you dream 
of new beauty in postwar lighting, here’s something worth 
dreaming about from General Electric Lamp Research— 
fluorescent light in glowing, exciting circles for your 
home and your business. 





This is just one idea for use of G-E 
CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps in stores 

. a ceiling fixture with CIRCLINE 
Lamps at regularly spaced intervals in 4 
plastic reflector, 


G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Wind-up of these wars isn't to be so simple, so easy, as it had seemed. It 
is apparent that the world will not suddenly be all sweetness and light. 

Just to make sure that you see some of the new signs of the times..... 

China is faced with civil war even before the Japanese are disarmed. 

Japan, temporarily at least, is showing anything but a contrite attitude; 
is beginning to plan for the day when U.S. forces will leave and a comeback start. 

Europe is in a state that causes Winston Churchill to forecast trouble for 
the future. He doubts that settlements made at Potsdam will work. 

U.S., Britain, among the victors, face economic troubles, unemployment, a 
use of techniques of "controlled inflation" to provide security for all. 

All of the world's problems, obviously, have not ended with the shooting. 
There will be plenty of things in which to be interested, plenty of trouble. 








No chances are to be taken in going into Japan. 

U.S. isn't to let down its guard until Japan is thoroughly disarmed. 

Actually, however, U.S. is likely to find that the Japanese will go all the 
way to co-operate with occupation forces; that they will do everything possible 
to convince U.S. that occupation forces can be withdrawn in a hurry, that Japan 
is a good risk for restored independence. Hotheads will be held in check. 

Hirohito is going to do everything possible to keep his job. He is going to 
try to please in every way so that the group he represents can keep power. 





Slow demobilization of U.S. forces is to relate to world troubles. 

Millions of men in camps in U.S., who might be let out, are to be held. 

Draft is going on for 18-year-olds, unless Congress stops it. A few men up 
to age 26 may still be drafted. The quota, over all, is 50,000 a month. 

Men overseas in Army, Navy, Marines, about 6,500,000 of them, will, for the 
most part, be brought back to U.S. and demobilized in the next 12 to 18 months. 

Men in U.S., about 5,500,000, will be kept in service as a rule unless they 
have high points of service. About 1,500,000 will be shipped overseas. 

It is an obvious decision that U.S. will want 5,000,000 men under arms for 
12 to 18 months as a minimum, in the light of the world situation. 

That means disappointment for many men, many families. 

We give you more of this whole situation on pages 13 and 64, 











Atomic bomb very clearly has not ended the demand for big military forces. 

U.S. wants a Navy of 750,000 to 1,000,000 men. 

Army, Air Forces of 1,500,000 are required for occupation work alone. 

A home force of 1,000,000 more is regarded as necessary. 

That's a minimum of 3,250,000 for several peacetime years. It is too big a 
force to be raised by volunteer methods. Universal military training will not 
Supply it. Idea seems to be that, until Congress can decide what to do and how 
to do it, drafted men can be held in service, maybe for several more years until 
it is clear that the world has settled down to a peacetime tempo. 











(over) 
Written for the issue of August 24, 1945, Volume XIX—No. 8 
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NEWSG? A!i--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Large numbers of men now in service appear to be out of luck unless a way 
can be found by Congress to provide forces required for jobs still to be done. 
Either that or U.S. will have to revise its ideas about what position 
this country is to occupy in the world. It can be both expensive and bothersome 
to be one of the world's two biggest powers, to be shouldering responsibilities 

that others formerly shouldered. Life isn't to be so simple as it once was. 








Living standards at home will snap back fast for those out of service. 

Food, except for sugar, will gradually become abundant. 

Meat will become quite plentiful late this year and early next. 

Clothing supplies of all kinds will come back rapidly. 

Radios, refrigerators, washing machines, almost everything except autos 
will begin to be available in quantity before Christmas. 

Automobiles will become generally available as 1946 wears on, not in 1945. 

Travel will ease greatly as more peovle use cars for ordinary trips, as 
furlough travel dwindles. Ocean travel will cone back in 1946 in a limited way. 

People in months ahead will work less hard. Hours of work will be shorter. 
Incomes will be somewhat lower, but neople will spend more of what they earn, 
save less. Persons with jobs, and they will be most persons, will be in a mood 
to enjoy life, to spend money, to buy new things. 





It is true that there is to be a Short, sharp sethack for a few months. 

Some individuals will be hard hit. So will some communities in which war 
industries have been the mainstay. Most neovle, however, will be well off. 

There will be the start of postwar recovery early in 1946. By late 1946, 
the public generally will be enjoying the highest living standards in history. 








It is well to keep this in mind when looking aheod..... 

Trend the world over is in the direction of planned inflation of income. 

Socialism in Britain is little more than a proposed method for assuring the 
general public of enough income with which to sustain a higher living standard. 

Full-employment plan in U.S. is almost exactly the same thing. 

Communism in Russia can readily be related to the same objective. 

Idea that an individual should sacrifice and deny himself things and save 
against a rainy day is not an idea that finds ready acceptance in the postwar 
world. New idea is that the state is to assure everybody a good living in years 
of employment and then to guarantee a minimum standard in old age. 

Anparently no nation is going to stand for much deflation in the future. 














Mr. Truman, in U.S., will be found on the "exnansionist" side; will be for 
programs that involve use of federal credit for assuring full employment. 

Public works will be pushed hard in months ehead, with White House backing. 

Social Security law expansion will be promoted. 

War_plant_use for peacetime purposes will be encouraged, even subsidized. 
It's doubtful, however, if Mr. Truman will support production-for-use plans, 

Farm-price guarantees will be imvlemented with plenty of cash. 

Higher minimum wages will have White House -support. 

The New Deal, in fact, is likely to be polished up and given new standing 
in the postwar period. Only big New Deal project unlikely to be revived or to 
be expanded soon is the WPA. Idea is to avoid work relief if possible. 











Taxes for individuals will be a little lower next year. 

A chance does exist that, if taxes are held near wartime levels in postwar 
years, there can be a balanced federal budget for a time. 

Big Government is here to stay, no matter what happens. 





See also pages 19, 22, 70, 81. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 














Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 

given it exclusively by women 


LADIES “*® JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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INSTEAD OF FIGHTING 





PUT CLIMATE TO WORK FOR YOU 
‘w COLORADO SPRINGS 


Are you fed up with fighting winter 
—employees can’t get to work... 
sickness . . . increased fuel costs ... 
tied-up shipments. Then in summer— 
heat ... frazzled nerves ... lowered 
efficiency. 

Get the facts about COLORADO 
SPRINGS... where industries find it 
to their advantage to locate. 310 sun- 
shiny days a year. Mild, open winters 
with little snow. No depressing hot 
spells. Cool, refreshing summers— 
sleep under blankets! In this invig- 
orating climate workers have more 
zest and efficiency on the job, with 
the minimum time off for sickness. 
Excellent housing conditions and rec- 
reational facilities for both manage- 
ment and labor. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


») 


Gives you facts and figures 
of Colorado Springs—low 
costs for fuel, power, light, 
taxes; fast transportation 
facilities; abundant natur- 
al resources; efficient, loy- 
al native-born labor; cen- 
trally located for rich, 
rapidly expanding post- 
war market. Contains 75 
attractive pictures. 


CoGorado Springo 


MANITOU SPRINGS and me 
PIKES PEAK REG/ON 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

185 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Please send me 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘Fit Your 
Plant Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit.’’ 


NAME 





FIT Your PLANT WHERE y; 


AND Your WORKMEN Caw KE “y 


EP FIT 





ADDRESS 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR 'ROUND CLIMATE 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN soon begin construction of a 
home. The National Housing Agency is 
stepping up the number of houses to be 
built during the immediate postwar period. 
NHA also announces that its operating 
units are ready to give financial aid to 
home builders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting in the 
near future some materials that now are 
in tight supply. War Production Board is 
continuing for a while its controls over 
tin, lumber, certain textiles, crude rubber 
and hard cordage fibers. You can, how- 
ever, expect early increases in supplies of 
steel, aluminum. copper, paper and leather. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now charge what you want 
for a number of consumer items that do not 
have a significant bearing on general cost 
of living. Office of Price Administration 
drops all price controls over many types 
of jewelry, sports equipment, low-priced 
toys. cigarette lighters, pipes, photographic 
apparatus, clothespins and notions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a tax on the income of your trust that 
holds and operates real estate for gain. 
The U.S. Tax Court, in one case, rejects 
an argument that such an organization was 
a “pure trust.” where broad discretionary 
powers were given the trustees. The Court 
holds that this was an association taxable 
as a corporation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to follow new cut- 
back procedures just outlined by the War 
and Navy departments in connection with 
canceled war contracts. Other important 
changes also are made in this revision of 
the Joint Army-Navy Termination Regula- 
lations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN have preference in referrals 
to jobs by the U.S. Employment Service 
if you are a veteran of World War II. The 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board in- 
structs all U.S. Employment Service of- 
fices to give referral preference to vet- 
erans where they and nonveterans are 
equally qualified. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes get a new auto- 
mobile tire even though you use your car 
only for nonocecupational driving. OPA 
authorizes local rationing boards to issue 
a limited number of certificates for tires 
to such drivers in “undue hardship” cases. 
OPA also lifts its ban on issuance of 
certificates for a new tire to be used as 
an emergency spare. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use more steel in mak- 
ing furniture and fixtures. WPB eases this 
limitation control to allow manufacturers 
for this purpose 25 per cent of amount of 
steel that they used during the 12 months 
prior to July 1, 1941. 


* ~*~ * 


YOU CAN now operate a taxicab serv- 
ice without restriction as to the distance 
“abs may travel or the mileage they use. 
Office of Defense Transportation has re- 
laxed restrictions on commercial vehicles. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT set up a 
fund for postwar employment by agree- 
ment between your company and a union 
without risking violation of the wage sta- 
bilization policy. National War Labor 
Board holds in one case involving such a 
plan that it amounts to a deferred wage 
payment. 


stabilization 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept a 
commission from a seller of products if you 
really buy and sell on your own account, 
although your transactions may resemble 
those of a broker in distributing the prod- 
ucts. A federal circuit court rules that 
the Robinson-Patman Act prohibits pay- 
ment of brokerage fees by sellers to buyers 
for resale, regardless of price discrimina- 
tion. 


broke rage 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran, obtain Federal 
Agency No. 1 priority for the purchase 
of a surplus airplane for business purposes. 
The Surplus War Property Board rules 
that a veteran may purchase one airplane 
for business purposes with no cost limita- 
tion, even though the veteran has al- 
ready bought surplus items up to the 
$2,500 limit. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tur Unirep States 
News, on wrii.en request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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= THIS IS DITTO 





THIS IS WHAT 
D / TTO D O E S$ 1. Ditto copies direct from your original writing, typing or draw: 


ing, one to four colors in one operation—no stencil, no mats. 


2. With Ditto, two or more originals can be made at one time, 
and copies made independently from each. 


3. With Ditto, the same original may be used over and over 
again at different times, in different places. 


V Check to see how these 9 points can 4, Ditto makes copies on papers ranging from thin tissue to 
be used to serve your business. In heavy cardboard. 

thousands oforganizations through- 
out the world, Ditto’s flexibility 
is being adapted with amaz- 
ing success to Order Billing, 
Purchase Orders, Production 


5. Ditto makes copies of all or any desired part of your original 
writing. 


6. With Ditto, data may be written at one place, copies made at 


another. 
Orders, Payroll Systems, as 
well as to rapid, economical, 7. With Ditto, data may be recorded as accumulated, and copies 
general office duplicating. made when completed. 


8. Ditto requires less make-ready than any other duplicating 
method. 


9 Ditto copies are photographically accurate—errors are im- 


possible. 
Write for Ditto Systems Samples today. 
DITTO, Inc., 651 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois PAY ROLL 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. PURCHA SING 
PRODUCTION 
ORDER-BILLING 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 4 of a series: for the Army Ordnance Department 
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The Electrical Brain in its sandbag pit 


In a trailer, protected by sandbags, 
an amazing device solves involved 
mathematical problems with light- 
ning speed. It is an electronic 
gun director which enables anti- 
aircraft gunners to knock down 
enemy planes with hitherto unheard 
of accuracy. 

Scientists of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, drawing on their years of 
experience in the development of 
telephone apparatus and working 
closely with Army Ordnance experts, 
evolved this electronic super-brain 
which adds, subtracts, divides, mul- 
tiplies, differentiates, integrates, 


and “consults” ballistic tables —all 
the while instantly and continuously 
aiming the guns at the spot calcu- 
lated to destroy a speeding target! 

More than 500 individuals worked 
on the design—over 5,000 drawings 
and 1,100 specifications were pre- 
pared for its 16,000 parts, which 
include a great many electrical prin- 
ciples and devices well known in the 
telephone industry. 






Western Eseciric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Quantity production of this com. 
plex device held many problems. 
But Western Electric’s long experi 
ence in building complex Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus to highest stan- 
dards of precision, made it possible. 

Against both planes and robot 
bombs, these electronic directors 
have helped AA gunners to hang 
up new high records of accuracy. 


Buy more War Bonds—and keep them! 
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FORMULA FOR DEMOBILIZATION: 
WHO STAYS IN ARMY AND NAVY 


Early Discharges for Many With Long and Hard Overseas Service 


Men now in United States 
and new draftees as basis 
for armed force of 5,000,000 


{As many as 5,000,000 of this country’s 
men are to be under arms one year after 
Japan’s surrender. Millions of them will 
be held in camps in the United States. 
Some will be waiting to be shipped over- 
seas. Others will be waiting for men 
with higher points of service to be 
returned and discharged ahead of them. 

Demobilization, as a_ result, is 
going to disappoint millions of in- 
dividual men and millions of fami- 
lies. The draft is going to continue 
for youths reaching 18 years and 
for a few men 25 years old and 
under, causing further disappoint- 
ment. Those now being drafted, on 
the basis of official expressions, can 
expect to serve at least two years. 

The reason for this unusual cir- 
cumstance in peace arises from two 
outstanding decisions: The United 
States, with her allies, has decided 
to occupy and police enemy terri- 
tory on a scale never before at- 
tempted; the forces of occupation 
are to be made up of men replacing 
those who fought the actual war. 

The Army and Navy now have 
power to hold men in service for the 
duration of the war, plus six months. 
“Duration” is a legal term, however, 
and the post-duration period will 
not start until Congress or the 
White House gives it meaning. 
World War I was not officially over 
until three years after the last shot © 
was fired. For purposes of demobi- 
lization, this war may last as long. 

To provide perspective, demobili- 
zation plans as now announced call 
for the following: 

Army and Air Forces promise 
to discharge 5,500,000 of 8,100,000 
men now in service and to get them 
out within 12 to 18 months. That 


AUGUST 24, 1945 


would leave 2,600,000 in service about 
one year after shooting stopped. It is in- 
tended to draft 400,000 new men, making 
the total in Army and Air Forces 3,000,000. 

Navy, Marines and Coast Guard 
promise to discharge 2,500,000 out of 
4,000,000 in service and to get these/men 
out in 12 to 18 months. That would leave 
1,500,000 in service to be supplemented 
by about 200,000 new draftees. The total 
in the Navy one year from now will be a 
minimum of 1,700,000 by present plans. 

In both services, a minimum force of 





ARMS AND THE MEN 
“Duration” is a sobering word 





—Acme 


4,700,000 is indicated for September, 1946. 
That is 700,000 more men than were used 
in World War I. It will give the U.S. a 
military force second in size only to that 
of Russia in a world in which other armies, 
navies and air forces will largely have been 
demobilized. As many as 1,500,000 of the 
total may be engaged in occupation work 
in Germany and Japan. The remaining 
3,200,000 either will be engaged in support- 
ing work or will be sitting in camps. 

Demobilization in all services now is 
geared to a point system based upon serv- 
ice. Details are explained for you on 
page 64. In general, the effect will 
be to demobilize men with long 
service overseas ahead of those with 
service in this country. 

Peacetime military force. This 
country is faced with carrying into 
peace a huge armed force to pro- 
tect that peace. It will require a 
Navy of 750,000 to 1,000,000 men. 
The Army will need occupation 
forces of 500,000 in Europe and 
1,000,000 in the Pacific, on present 
indications. Another 750,000 to 
1,000,000 is needed here to admin- 
ister and service those forces. 

The problem, both now and at 
long range, is where to get these 
men. Never in history has the U.S. 
been called upon in peacetime to 
staff such a huge and sprawling mili- 
tary force. Two avenues are open: 

Volunteers: The Army now is try- 
ing a recruitment program in the 
hope that men in uniform, particu- 
larly those already overseas, will 
sign for another three years. Pay 
bonuses up to $150, depending on 
length of service, and 90-day home 
furloughs are being offered. 

But voluntary enlistments for the 
Army are limited by law to 280,000 
men and 12,500 officers. The prewar 
Navy had only about 100,000 offi- 
cers and men. Congress may be will- 
ing to double or treble these totals. 
History, however, supports the mili- 
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tary leaders in their belief that volunteers 
will be insufficient. The Army in peace- 
time always has had trouble keeping to 
full strength, even during periods of de- 
pression and unemployment. To get the 
men now needed for the military force 
might require pay and social benefits at 
levels higher than these men can expect 
as civilians. 

Continued use of a draft is the alterna- 
tive. There is a growing sentiment in Con- 
gress to stop this use. The decision rests 
largely with such men as Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, and Repre- 
sentative May (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
chairman of congressional military affairs 
committees. Idea of a peacetime draft is 
unprecedented. World War I draft boards 
went out of business two days after the 
Armistice was signed. Never in time of 
peace has the U.S. conscripted men for 
military service, save for the comparative- 
ly brief period before Pearl Harbor. 

President Truman will ask Congress 
for a compulsory military training act, but 
that is not a draft for military service, 
and is not the answer for occupation and 
garrison forces. Compulsory training pro- 
vides but one year of service. Men are 
needed for two, or perhaps three years, 
for the immediate future. 

National policy. Whatever means are 
used to keep the armies of occupation 
serviced with fresh men, those now in uni- 
form find themselves caught in the politi- 
cal machinery producing a new national 
policy. That policy must fit the U.S. into 
its new position of world power. It may 
take years to evolve a fixed policy. 

Winston Churchill has said the war and 
resultant victories raised the United States 
to position “at the summit of the world.” 





DRAFT: PLANNERS MAY & THOMAS MEET THE PRESS 
... their actions will make the headlines soon 


Only one other country, Russia, has, along 
with the United States, the power to police 
the peace on two hemispheres. The atomic 
bomb is a factor in attaining that power, 
but atomic bombs alone are not enough 
to retain it. 

Military strength is regarded by U.S. 
leaders as essential to the position in-which 
the United States now finds itself. Esti- 
mates are made that occupation, garrison 
and patrol forces alone may require the 
services of 3,500,000 men for as much as 
five years. A permanent Army and Navy 
force of 2,500,000 is a strong possibility 
if this country is to fill in postwar the role 


of leadership it now has. Strong forces will. 





DRAFTEES AFTER VICTORY 
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e+. they can look forward to two years in uniform 


te 


be vital at least until the United Nations 
organization is a going concern around the 
world. That may be years away. 

All this adds up to comparatively rapid 
demobilization for the battle veterans of 
Europe, Africa and the Pacific, but a pro- 
longed, uncertain period in service for the 
millions of men who have not had duty 
overseas. Taking these two groups sepa- 
rately, the outlook is: 

Men on duty overseas will be speeded 
home, those having the longest combat 
records moving first. The Army demobiliza- 
tion plan calls for returning 4,000,000 men 
from abroad by next June. That is nearly 
twice the highest number it managed to 
move overseas in any one year of war. It 
is faster than the monthly discharge aver- 
age for World War I demobilization. Sea 
and air transportation has been gathered 
from Allied, neutral and enemy fleets to 
perform the task of bringing back to this 
country 400,000 men a month. 

Men in camps in U. S. often will face 
shipment overseas as replacement for men 
now to be returned from overseas. Others 
will remain in service here to help with the 
complex jobs necessary to back up over- 
seas forces. Those who reach 38 years of 
age can be released 90 days after appli- 
cation. 

The military force of 5,000,000 men, ex- 
pected to be reached a year from now, 
eventually may be squeezed down to 3,000,- 
000 or 3,500,000. Every time it diminishes, 
a man now in uniform will move closer to 
discharge. In years to come, the entire 
armed force may be volunteers. Until then, 
however, millions drafted for the “dura- 
tion” of a war now ended will stay under 
arms. They are caught in a world read- 
justing itself to an untried future. 
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Return of nation to place 
in economic world as 
reward for co-operation 


A highly complicated job now lies ahead 
in liquidating the war with Japan. That 
job, like the job of winning the war, falls 
lrgely on the shoulders, of the United 
States. 

As war ended, Japan still dominated 
i empire that covered the richest areas 
if the Pacific and of the Asiatic mainland, 
yopled by more than 500,000,000 indi- 
viduals. The world’s main sources of rub- 
ier, tin, quinine and much of its rice, 
vegetable oils, sugar and other products 
rmained in Japanese hands. A scattered 
Amy of 3,000,000 Japanese still was po- 
icing this vast empire. 

After war, the task is to untangle Japan 
fom her empire. The 3,000,000 troops on 
wattered islands, in China, in Manchuria, 
ill through Southeast Asia, must be round- 
el up, disarmed, interned, transported 
hme. More than 3,000,000 Army and 
Navy personnel inside Japan also must be 
dealt with. There is the task of occupying, 
nling and readjusting a nation of 70,000,- 
00 Japanese crammed back into their lit- 
le islands. 

A Japan that a few days ago remained 
me of the world’s great powers, today is 
in the process of shrinking to the size of a 
little island power. 

The task of working this transition will 
be at least as complicated as turning Ger- 
many from war to peace, and probably 
much more so. The task itself is made 
more difficult by the unusual fact in war 
that Japanese control and Japanese mili- 
lary power at the end of the fighting re- 
main scattered over a vast area of the 
world. 

In Japan itself, U.S. troops will be 
dealing with a strange people of a differ- 
ent race. General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, as commander of the Ameri- 
tan Army of Occupation, will give orders 
lo the Japanese people through their Em- 
ror. The American policy will be to 
maintain order and avoid revolution, and 
to that end General MacArthur may find 


txisting upper classes. Immediate prob- 
kms of reconstruction will be acute. Hun- 
ger is widespread, industry is blasted, un- 
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FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE: 
DIFFICULTIES FACING ALLIES 


Threat of Conflict Between Aims of Ruling Class and Those of U. S. 


employment is serious. These problems are 
certain to get early attention. 

In Manchuria, Russian troops will be 
doing the occupation job. This means po- 
licing an area with approximately 50,000,- 
000 population. Ultimately, that area is to 
be turned over to China under the terms 
of the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations, 





powers, China will assert her control over 
the old international settlement there. 
Overshadowing the job of ejecting Jap- 
anese, however, is the threat of civil war 
between the Chiang and Communist re- 
gimes. The Communist groups are trying 
to obtain Japanese arms. Chiang’s Central 
Government is telling the Japanese to keep 





JAPS ON U. S. FLATTOP 
... the job is to untangle 3,000,000 scattered troops 


to which Russia has subscribed. Here an 
immediate problem is control of Man- 


churia’s coal, steel, chemical, petroleum ° 


and manufacturing industries. Those in- 
dustries were an important part of the 
basis of Japan’s warmaking pawer, and 
are being counted on by China as the key- 
stone of her own industrial future. By oc- 
cupying Manchuria now, Russia is certain 
to retain a strong influence there, ho mat- 
ter what is done with Manchuria later on. 

In China, the Central Government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek faces the 
job of ejecting the Japanese and re-estab- 
lishing control over key areas. The seat of 
government probably will be returned to 
Nanking, long occupied by the Japanese. 
Shanghai will become once more the fi- 
nancial and trading capital. With extra- 
territoriality relinquished by the other 


their arms and fight the Communists if 
necessary. The Chiang Government appar- 
ently is counting on the new treaty with 
Russia to prevent Russia’s intervention on 
the side of the Communists. It also ex- 
pects U.S. aid in this struggle, through 
the supplying of American arms. Unless 
this dispute is speedily settled, China may 
become the world’s No. 1 trouble spot. 

In Southeast Asia, the British, Dutch 
and French governments will have the job 
of reopening one of the world’s richest 
areas to outside commerce. Sources of oil, 
rubber, tin, rice, sugar and spices are wait- 
ing to be tapped. Complications may de- 
velop, however, in the rounding up of 
hundreds of thousands of Japanese who 
have been ruling this area. 

In the islands of the Pacific, scat- 
tered garrisons of Japanese must be re- 
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—Wide World 
LOSERS—JAPAN 
... the seeds of future aggression? 


turned home. Where food supplies are 
lacking, some of these garrisons are starv- 


-ing. Elsewhere, as in the Solomon Islands, 


the Japanese are producing their own food. 
Many have married native women and 
settled down, and already are raising fam- 
ilies. This situation will present a special 
problem for the American forces of occu- 
pation. 

When the Japanese have been sent back 
to their homeland from all the terri- 
tories they conquered, the question for 
General MacArthur is how to remold 
Japan into the peace-loving nation the 
Allies would like to see. On this, the atti- 
tude of the Japanese themselves may be 
determining. 

First evidence is that the Japanese 
leaders hope to retain their power over 
the Japanese people, in spite of the Ameri- 
can occupation. Emperor Hirohito, in his 
broadcast to his people, defended his na- 
tion’s action in declaring war on America 
and Britain and said Japan had been able 
to “maintain the structure of the Imperial 
State.” He urged the Japanese people to 
continue as “one family from generation 
tn generation” and to “enhance the innate 
giwry of the Imperial State.” 

Similar thoughts are being expressed by 
lesser officials. Jusuo Oya, of the Japa- 
gese Broadcasting Corporation, in a broad- 
cast to Japanese troops overseas, said: 
“We have lost, but this is temporary... . 
We do not think the way we have 
thought has been wrong.” And a hint as 
to the method by which Japan hopes to 
come back was given by Lieut. Gen. 
Reikichi Tada, president of the Japanese 
Board of Technology, who stated: “At this 
time the national feeling is . a desire 
to rise anew, and in the years to come to 
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advance science to the point where some 
weapon superior to the new-type bomb 
may be devised in revenge.” 

If Japan resists, as these statements 
suggest may be the case, General Mac- 
Arthur’s job promises to be extremely 
difficult. In that event, the present ruling 
group will try to make keeping their pow- 
er the price of preserving law and order. 
Such a situation might force General Mac- 
Arthur to deal directly with the Japanese 
people in an attempt to foster democracy. 
Since few Americans now speak or under- 
stand Japanese, that might prove to be a 
big order. 

lf Japan co-operates, however, the 
United States is prepared to help her work 
toward a new place in the world, based 
not on conquest, but on competitive eco- 
nomic achievement. 

Japan’‘s industry, in that case, will con- 
sist largely of agriculture, production of 
silk and textiles, and light manufacturing 
of a type that cannot be converted to war- 
making. For such purposes, the Potsdam 
Declaration promised Japan “access to, 
as distinguished from control of, raw ma- 
terials.” 

Japan’s foreign trade, under such a 
setup, eventually could exceed even its 
former volume. Markets in this country 
for silk, toys and light bulbs might not be 
regained, but these markets could be re- 
placed by new and profitable outlets in 
the Orient. The Japanese are ambitious 
and are skilled at industry and trade. In 
the past, they have led all the Oriental 
peoples in these respects. The American 
occupation forces will hold out to them 
the opportunity to regain this leadership 
by leading “peaceful and _ productive 
lives.” 
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REOFENING OIL PIPE LINES 
. » . Japs in jungles complicate things 





WINNERS—CHINA 
... the seeds of continued misery? 


The big question for the United States 
is how long American troops are to occupy 
Japan. The Potsdam Declaration says that 
the occupying forces of the Allies shall be 
withdrawn from Japan as soon as the ob- 
jectives outlined are accomplished, and 
“there has been established in accordance 
with the freely expressed will of the Japa- 
nese people a peacefully inclined and re. 
sponsible government.” 

U.S. officials appear to be thinking in 
terms of an occupation of only 5 or 10 
years. Japanese officials, however, in look- 
ing ahead to a resurgence of Japanese 
power, appear to be thinking in terms of 
50 or 100 years. 

Seattered through the East Indies, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Indo-China, China, 
Manchuria and the islands of the Pacific 
will be thousands of Japanese civilians and 
former soldiers, who for years have been 
systematically penetrating these areas. The 
purpose of recent Tokyo broadcasts to 
these Japanese overseas may be to 
strengthen their ties of loyalty toward 
their homeland. They or their descendants 
may turn out to be the Fifth Columnists 
of a new Japanese bid for power. 

While the Allies at present are acting iu 
a spirit of unity, history shows that na- 
tions fighting on the same side in one wat 
often are found on opposing sides in 4 
later war. Right now there may be ground 
for Japanese hope in the threat of civil 
war in China and the possible opposing 
roles of Russia and the United States. If 
Russia and the United States become 1 
vals for spheres of influence on the Asiati¢ 
continent, the Japanese may get thei 
chance. That is the real long-range coil 
plication for this country as she starts t0 
liquidate her war with Japan. 
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KRAFT SYSTEM RECAP 


Only method that balances recaps like new tires 
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- «+ MORE MILEAGE... NO SHIMMY 


Next best to a new General Tire... 
Kraft System Recapping is your guar- 
antee of the kind of safe, dependable, 
extra mileage you naturally associate 
with America’s Top-Quality Tire. 


Proved for 6 years .. . from coast- 
to-coast ... General Tire Dealers 
alone offer you this pioneer factory- 
control recapping method. 


Only in their. shops will you 
find factory-trained men, factory- 


approved equipment, factory-speci- 
fied methods. . . including special 
Kraft-designed balancer, gauges, 
thermometers and other scientific 
instruments that give you controlled 
quality every step of the way. 


For recapping up to General’s 
famous long mileage standards, 
take your passenger and truck tires 
— regardless of make—to your 
General Tire Dealer. 





REG. U.S. | KRAFIRED) PAT. OFF. 
TIRE RENEWING 


Available only from your General Tire Dealer—and in his own shop 


THE SAME QUALITY... SAME EXTRA-MILEAGE... EVERYWHERE 


a 





Reprints of this painting, suitable for framing, without advertising, will be sent if requested by Nov. 30, 1945. United States Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 40th St., N.Y. 


New Cngland Clam Bake... painted by WILLIAM PALMER 


One of a series of typical American scenes and customs painted by America’s foremost artists 





. 


Cram bakes on New England’s historic beaches, week- 
end sailing in California waters, a backyard “barbecue” 
or an Iowa husking bee . . . all these are America, the land 
we love, the land that today we fight for. 

In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverage more 
fittingly belongs than wholesome beer. And the right to 
enjoy this beverage of moderation . . . this, too, is part of 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 





AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 


—— Cover belongs. .. NOY wt 


MAIL THAT LETTER TODAY 
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SLASH IN THE NATION’S INCOME: 
SAVINGS AS STOPGAP FOR MANY 


Outlook for Sharp Drop in Jobs, but Milder Setback Than in 1929 


Prospects that revenue 
of all groups will rise 
above the prewar level 


Civilians generally will live better next 
year than they ever did before the war. 
Even those who lose jobs—the persons 
to be hardest hit by war’s end—will fare 
better than in prewar times, for now they 
have unemployment insurance, and many 
have savings. 

\merican industry, on the other hand, 
faces the sharpest slash in history. Over- 
all output .of U.S. plants will be down 
to 59 per cent of the present rate by the 
end of the year. Government surpluses will 
hang over markets. Some 15,500,000 work- 
ers now in war plants or in uniform will 
have to find new jobs. As many as 10,- 
000,000 may be out of work. 

That is both the good and the bad side 
of the current picture. The prospect spells 
trouble, but does not add up to a depres- 
sion by any peacetime standards. The 
crash of 1945 will not remotely resemble 
the crash of 1929. The charts on this and 
the following pages show what you can 
expect. They are based on the best avail- 
able evidence. 

Over-all spending in the United 
States will be carried down from $198,- 
700,000,000 in 1944 to $149,500,000,000 in 
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1946. That is a drop of $49,200,000,000. 


The difference is a measure of the gap 
between the war boom at its peak and the 
level of peacetime activity in the first 
full postwar year. The gap _ represents 
more than half as much as all private 
spending which occurred in the boom year 
of 1940. 

This gap will be opened by the decline 
in war spending. As the chart shows, war 
spending is to drop from a peak of $86,- 
300,000,000 in 1944 to $15,000,000,000 in 
the next calendar year. The shock is in 
these figures. They reveal that the coun- 
try’s biggest industry is about to be liqui- 
dated. That can’t be accomplished with- 
out dislocations. 

Translated from dollars into labor and 
materials, this gap means a decline in jobs 
for war workers, fewer orders for raw Mma- 
terials, somewhat smaller sales for retail- 
ers. It shows what Government officials 
mean when they say that the American 
people will have to increase their living 
standards by 50 per cent to get full em- 
ployment after the war. 

The civilian share of the nation’s out- 
put, however, will mark a record next 
year, even though full employment is 
likely to be impossible. The prospect is 
that $134,500,000,000 will go for civilian 
activities in 1946. That embraces money 
spent by shoppers in stores, beauty shops, 


and filling stations; outlays for business 
inventories, new plants and machines; 
money received from exports, and money 
spent in construction; Government out- 
lays for nonmilitary activities. 

Never before have civilians had so much. 
Their share of the nation’s total product 
in 1940—the best peacetime year—was 
$94 300,000,000. Even in 1944, at the peak 
of the war boom, as the chart shows, the 
civilian share of output amounted to less 
than the prospects for next year. Part of 
this increase in spending is due to the 
wartime price rise, but the actual volume 
of goods and services going to civilians 
also has increased. 

Thus, civilian welfare in general will im- 
prove, although the drop in total outlays 
will be drastic. Individual groups, how- 
ever, will be variously affected by the 
shift in activity that will accompany the 
shift from war to peace. 

Total income payments to individ- 
uals promise to be $122,000,000,000 next 
year. That’s another peacetime record, but 
a considerable drop from the present rate 
of $163,200,000,000 a year. The decline 
of $41.200,000,000 in individual incomes 
reflects the disappearance of war produc- 
tion. The reason why total spending 
exceeds individual incomes is found in 
amounts laid aside for business savings, 
reserves for depreciation and other por- 
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tions of the total product that is not dis- 
tributed. 

Wage earners and salaried work- 
ers promise to take the sharpest cuts in 
income. This group is likely to get $78,- 
100,000,000 in the 12 months beginning 
Jan. 1, 1946. Until war ended, wage and 
salary incomes were running at a rate of 
$115,000,000,000 a year, so workers as a 
group can expect an income slash of about 
32 per cent next year. Nearly nine tenths 
of the total reduction to be expected in 
individual income payments is likely to be 
suffered by working groups. 

The slash will result from several in- 
fluences. Overtime payments will stop as 
industry returns to a 40-hour week; base 
wages for many workers will drop as they 
shift from high-paid jobs in war plants to 
lower-paid occupations in other industries. 
And the loss of income by the unemployed 
will put a dent into the total flow of in- 
come to the group. 

Workers who depend on wages and 
salaries, however, still will have more dol- 
lars in their collective pocketbook than in 
any peacetime year. In 1940, as the chart 
shows, wage and salary incomes amounted 
to $49,700,000,000, and that was con- 
sidered a good year. Next year, these in- 
comes will be more than half again as 
much. 

Farm owners can expect to fare better 
than workers. Farm proprietors were get- 
ting $11,900,000,000 a year after paying 
operating expenses when Japan surren- 
dered. Next year, they can expect a net 


income of $10,000,000,000—a decline of ap- , 


proximately 16 per cent, against a decline 
in workers’ incomes of 32 per cent. 
The shift from war to peace promises 
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to affect farmers less than any other large 
group in the period immediately ahead. 
There will be a heavy demand for most 
farm crops throughout the next year, and 
Government supports promise to keep 
prices at a relatively high level. 

The outlook is that farm owners can 
expect more than twice as much net in- 
come as they received in 1940. 

Investors can count on only a slight 
drop in income from the peak war rate, 
and probably an increase next year over 
the amount they actually will receive this 
year. Investment income reached a peak 
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rate of $16,500,000,000 a year just before 
war ended. Next year, these payments 
promise to reach $15,900,000,000. That 
approximates a 40 per cent increase over 
1940, which was a top peace-time year. 

The rise in investment income will be 
due chiefly to the increase in interest pay- 
ments, which, in turn, is a result of the 
increased holdings of Government bonds 
by individuals. Interest payments are 
likely to rise to $8,500,000,000 next year. 
against $5,100,000,000 in 1940 and a prob- 
able $7,600,000,000 this year. Persons who 
receive this interest are spread widely 
among farm, worker and business gro ps. 

Dividend income from corporate stocks 
is likely to decline slightly as industry 
seeks to conserve funds for reconversion 
expenses. However, wartime accumulation 
of reserves, plus some tax benefits, will en- 
able companies to pay dividends at almost 
current rates. They are likely to total 
$4,100,000,000 next year, against $4,300,- 
000,000 this year and $4,000,000,000 in 
1940. 

Income from rents and royalties likewise 
will dip slightly, from $3,900,000,000 this 
vear to $3,300.000,000 next year. In 1940, 
rents and royalties yielded $2,300,000,000. 

Business proprietors, as a group, can 
expect net profits to remain well above 
prewar levels, despite the prospective de- 
cline in factory output. Private business- 
men, lawyers, doctors and other profes- 
sional workers received $7,600,000,000 in 
the aggregate in 1940. Their incomes had 
jumped to a rate of $13,200,000,000 a year 
when war ended. Prospects are that in- 
come payments to this group will drop 
back to $10,500,000,000 next year. That 
represents a drop of 20 per cent from the 
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war peak, but a rise of 38 per cent above 
prewar levels. 

Consumer spending is the answer to 
business activity, and spending in the vear 
ahead promises to decline far less than 
either individual incomes or industrial ac- 
tivity will decline. When war was brought 
suddenly to a close, consumers were spend- 
ing at the rate of $101,000,000,000 a year. 
Next year, their outlays are expected to be 
$96 ,000,900,000. That is a drop of less 
than 5 per cent, compared with a pros- 
pective drop of 41 per cent in factory out- 
put and 25 per cent in total individual 
incomes. 

One reason for this apparent discrep- 
ancy is to be found in unsatisfied con- 
sumer demand. For three years, manufac- 
turing virtually stopped in civilian auto- 
mobiles, radios, mechanical refrigerators, 
washing machines, toys and a host of other 
durable items. These products will be com- 
ing back to market and are likely to be 
bought as rapidly as they can be supplied 
in the next year. 

Then, there has been a short:ge of tex- 
tile materials, both in housefurnishings 
and clothing, leather goods, and furniture. 
Housewives can be expected to refurnish 
their homes, rebuild their own and their 
children’s wardrobes. Husbands will be in 
the market for suits, shoes and luggage, 
all of which have been scarce. Sales of 
food may decline in total as many family 
incomes drop, but not to a great degree. 

Individual savings provide another 
reason to expect a continued high level of 
consumer spending. During the war, wage 
and salary workers, farmers and business- 
men saved prodigiously. They bought war 
bonds, they built up bank accounts, they 
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put away more cash. Altogether, individ- 
uals increased their spendable savings dur- 
ing the war years by $110,000,000.000— 
adding $66,000,000,000 to cash and bank- 
ing accounts and $44,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment savings bonds. 

This saving was done both for patriotic 
reasons and because there were so few 
goods to buy. Contrary to widespread 
opinion, indications are that the bulk of 
these savings are in the hands of potential 
savers. The wealthy segment of the popu- 
lation could not have saved a fraction of 


the $110,000,000,000 now amassed—the 
aggregate income and tax burden of this 
group would not permit it. Informal offi- 
cial studies lead to the belief that most of 
the saving was done by individuals who 
received between $2,500 and $5,000 a year. 

Savings habits also are expected to 
change with an end to war and a steady 
increase in civilian goods. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, individuals saved only $7,500,000,- 
000 of the $76,200,000,000 they received 
—approximately 10 per cent. During the 
war years, individual savings amounted to 
more than 23 per cent of income pay- 
ments. After the war, with more goods 
available and easier travel conditions, iess 
of the current income is likely to be saved. 

In fact, one official worry is that indi- 
viduals may rush to spend their cash and 
their savings bonds for goods. That ex- 
plains why rationing controls are not to be 
lifted’ until the supply of goods becomes 
easier, and why price controls are to be 
maintained as long as probable demand 
far exceeds the likely supply. 

Added up, all factors in the situation 
point to a volume of business activity con- 
siderably above prewar levels, even 
through the adjustment period. The shock 
of war’s abrupt end is expected to concen- 
trate on factories and factory workers. 
Managers now are busy preparing to 
shorten the shutdown period, and $7,500.- 
000,000 probably will be paid next year 
for unemployment benefits, mustering-out 
service pay, retirement pensions and simi- 
lar purposes. 

By the end of 1946, industry is expected 
to be well adjusted for the postwar period, 
and signposts, will be pointing upward. 
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Where Cutbacks Hit Hardest: 
Sudden Collapse of War Boom 


Serious Dislocation on West Coast; Quick Recovery in Some Areas 


Indications that most of the 
displaced workers will be 
re-employed by mid-1946 


A short, sharp depression for some peo- 
ple now is getting under way. It will hit 
some spots very hard, others not at all. 
It will fall heavily on workers in some war 
industries, not so heavily on others. Farm- 
ers may feel scarcely a ripple for some time. 

The trouble will trace to what now is a 
sudden and drastic drop in war spending. 
On one day, the U.S. spent at the rate of 
$4,000,000,000 a month for munitions. A 
day later, it was ordering cuts that would 
drop that rate to $1,500,000,000 a month, 
then to less than $1,000,000,000. Closed 

‘factories, unemployment, “No Help Want- 
ed” signs are written all over those figures. 

Depression and the downward trend 
may last six months. In that time, war 
industries will be turning around. By mid- 
1946, the rising output of civilian goods 
will more than offset the declining flow of 
military goods. Recovery will be under way. 

In the meantime, the setback that now 
is starting is to be very spotty and lo-, 
calized. Hardest hit will be the areas 


that received the largest flow of wartime 
dollars and enjoyed the greatest boom. The 
12 top production centers where war bus- 
iness has been most concentrated are 
shown on the acompanying map. 

The Detroit area, center for aircraft 
engines, vehicles, guns and machinery, has 
been hard hit by cutbacks. Suddenly, as 
many as 285,000 workers may be let 
out of war jobs. But, as the center of the 
auto industry, Detroit is expected to come 
back rather quickly as consumer products 
return to volume production. 

The Chicago area has been producing 
airplanes, engines, guns, shells, machine 
tools, trucks and chemicals. Cutbacks are 
expected to cause 150,000 workers to be 
laid off. The future of many war plants is 
in doubt. But the area is highly diversified 
in trade and manufacturing. Population 
remained almost stable during the war. Its 
main activities—food, steel and railroads— 
have few reconversion problems. With 
many firms planning expansion, Chicago is 
in better position than most war centers. 

The New York City area, producing 
ships, aircraft, guns, machine tools, chemi- 
cals and petroleum products, is expected 
to have a relatively minor reconversion 

problem except for. air- 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


cra't and ships. It will 
produce a large share of 
2,590,000 radios to be 
made this year. Many 
companies have expansion 
progziams. The Brooklyn 
Navy Yard expects to 
maintain present employ- 
ment .or some time. And 
re-employment in services, 
transport and public works 
is expected to absorb dis- 
charged workers quickly. 

The Los Angeles 
area, producing _ ships, 
airplanes, metals, machine 
tools, chemicals and petro- 
leum products, is under- 
going a sharp cut in war 
orders. Eventually, the 
Los Angeles area expects 
new industries to repair 
some of the dislocation 
from cutbacks. Continued 
military airplane construc- 
tion and a backlog of com- 















Los Angeles, with other West Coast ports, 
will benefit from traffic with new U.S. 
bases and the occupation army in Japan. 
Ship repairs and reconversions will keep 
some yards working at nearly present em- 
ployment. Expansion of automobile output 
will employ thousands. And a war-built 
steel plant can supply California’s food- 
canning industry with necessary metal. 
The San Francisco area, center for 
shipbuilding, chemicals and petroleum 
products, is hard hit by cancellations. 
Along with the rest of California, it faces 
the postwar period with a greatly in- 
creased labor force, while its important 
new industries—shipbuilding and _ air- 
planes—are being cut 90 per cent or more 
from war peaks. Stepped-up ship repairs 
and conversions will absorb some work- 
ers being laid off. Henry J. Kaiser plans 
to build low-price cars near San Fran- 
cisco. Trade with Asia is expec.ed to in- 
crease as China and India industrialize. 
And U.S. shipping will benefit from Ja- 
pan’s loss as a competitor in the Pacific. 
The Pacific Northwest has suffered 
abrupt cuts in aircraft and shipbuilding 
contracts. Seattle is laying off 30,000 avia- 
tion workers. Portland and Vancouver 
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will lay off 85,000 shipworkers, with no 
new jobs in sight. The Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane area has a more favorable 
long-range outlook because of abundant 
and cheap hydroelectric power nearby. 

The Salt Lake City area underwent a 
$250,000,000 expansion for making steel, 
aviation gasoline and explosives. A po- 
litical argument now is going on as to dis- 
position of the steel plant. Western States 
want to maintain their war-built in- 
dustrialization to lessen reliance on East- 
ern manufacturers. The agreement may 
have to be settled in Congress. On its out- 
come depends the industrial future of 
much of the West. 

Twin Cities expansion for war produc- 
tion centered on guns, explosives and air- 
craft. All are being cut back almost com- 
pletely, and much unemployment is ex- 
pected. 

Eastern Kansas, producing airplanes, 
explosives and aviation gasoline, has little 
outlook for further military production in 
this area. Kansas City is laying off 24,- 
000 aviation workers. Migrants among 
them may return to their former homes, 
but thousands will be without jobs. 

Texas, in the Dallas-Fort Worth and 
Houston-Galveston areas, has produced 
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America’s Biggest Postwar Economic Headaches 











aircraft, synthetic rubber, gasoline, ex- 
plosives, chemicals and metals. Much of 
this will continue. Expanded trade with 
Latin America is expected to take up some 
slack from cutbacks. And the entire South, 
with Texas in the lead, is increasing its 
share of peacetime production. 

The Cleveland area, center for ma- 
chine tools, had the largest war expansion 
in Ohio, which, in turn, had the greatest 
expansion of any State. But businessmen 
there say the area faces reconversion prob- 
lems in less than 20 per cent of its plants. 
Expansion of main industries now under 
way will require many workers for con- 
struction and subsequent production, and 
will absorb many laid off from war jobs. 

Norfolk and Hampton Roads pro- 
duced ships, explosives and guns for war. 
Cutbacks in these activities will be very 
large. But shipbuilding, as in prewar years, 
is expected to remain an important activ- 
ity in this area. 

Other centers, too, are being hard hit, 
especially where a single big plant has at- 
tracted large numbers of workers. The 
atomic bomb plants in Tennessee and 
Washington State are examples. Others 
are the magnesium plant at Las Vegas. 
Nev., and the B-29 plant at Marietta, Ga. 


War Manpower Commission officials are 
worried at the possibility of unrest as 
workers are released at war production 
centers where there is no other industrial 
employment. 

Speed of military discharges also af- 
fects the picture. Separation centers will 
continue in full-scale operation for months, 
and so will provide outlet for trade to 
nearby towns. But the release of about 
7,000,000 servicemen during the next year 
increases competition for jobs at a time 
when war workers are being let out and 
must look for civilian work. 

Serious dislocation will result in some 
areas. In others, workers can be absorbed 
as rapidly as they want to return to work. 
Several million workers who joined the 
war labor force are expected to leave the 
labor market. Others will want to return 
to their former homes. All this adds to the 
confusion. No one knows exactly what will 
happen. Much is being left for events to 
straighten out. In some war productidn 
areas, businessmen minimize the serious- 
ness of reconversion problems. This may 
be whistling in the dark. But, before the 
postwar boom sets in, many Americans 
will find that for several mouths it will be 
impossible to get jobs. 
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HOLDING ON TO WAR CONTROLS 


Rationing and Restrictions on Prices and Credit Likely to Remain 


Powers of President and 
Congress to continue laws 
by delaying peace decree 


A formal end to war, either by peace 
treaties or by a declaration of the Presi- 
dent and Congress, is likely to be a long 
time coming. Until one of these actions is 
taken, Government will hold great power 
over the lives of individuals and the for- 
tunes of industry. 

President Truman’s proclamation §an- 
nouncing Japanese surrender will be an 
important and interesting document, but 
will have no great legal effect. It will not 
start the clock ticking off the time that a 
number of specific statutes may remain 


. 





—Acme 
SENATOR BARKLEY 
Unscrambling statutes is linked... 


on the books. The legal step to be taken 
before that ticking of the clock starts is 
to be delayed. It was delayed for about 
three years after World War I. It could be 
delayed as long after this war. 

An important reason for delay in a for- 
mal declaration of the war end by Con- 
gress and the President is that very many 
Government programs and Government 
actions now must be unscrambled. The 
legal advisers to the President are con- 
vinced that the job of unscrambling can 
be done. better by a series of individual 
actions by Congress than by a sudden 
termination of all war-derived authority, 
which would force a sudden upsetting of 
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many plans. That unscrambling entails 
much work, especially for Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley (Dem.) , of Kentucky, and 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark. 

War ending is of greatest importance 
and interest, among all the legal steps af- 
fecting war powers. So long as there is no 
formal war-end declaration, the Govern- 
ment has control over the lives of men in 
military service. It holds this control for 
six months after a declaration. Uncertain- 
ties involved in the occupation of Japan, 
in particular, and in world affairs general- 
ly, appear to be influencing the White 
House to the idea of keeping millions of 
men in the service for another year to 18 
months, at least. 

Other powers, too, are related directly 
to the official war ending. Examples: 

Credit control powers continue by law 
until six months after the war end. The 
plan is to continue using them as a pro- 
tection against inflation. Thus, unless Con- 
gress ends the controls by legislation, which 
would not be too easy to do, consumer 
credit buying may be limited until there 
are plenty of goods to buy. 

War saving time, similarly, could be 
continued as a war measure. But, here, 
repeal is no problem, and Congress is ex- 
pected to turn the clock back very soon. 

Official war ending also is more or less 
the controlling factor in putting an end 
to such important war powers as those 
governing shipping, wartime labor rela- 
tions, temporary suspension of some prose- 
cutions under the antitrust laws, and the 
seizure and disposition of enemy property. 


Cessation of hostilities, officially, also 
is important in ending war powers. That 
will stop the drafting of men for the armed 
forces, end the power to seize war plants 
and help to fix the time during which the 
Government is to guarantee support prices 
for many farm products. This guarantee 
now is sure to cover at least the next two 
crop years. It would cover the next three, 
should Congress delay the official end of 
hostilities beyond Jan. 1, 1946. Perhaps the 
declaration will come earlier than that, but 
it appears to be months off. That is due 
partly to military uncertainties and the 
need to keep Japan and Germany under 
firm control, partly to the fact that the 
declaration has other ramifications im- 
pelling Congress to move a step at a time. 

Veterans’ job rights, for example, 
need to be protected. These rights, en- 
titling veterans to reinstatement in jobs 
they left to go to war, or in jobs carrying 


the same pay, status and seniority righis, 
die with the draft. By error, Congress failed 
to give them permanence. It can extend 
the job rights only by new action. 

Excise taxes on such things as jewelry, 
furs, luggage, whisky, wines, beer, theater 
and motion-picture tickets, telephone calls 
and telegrams automatically will be re- 
duced by as much as 75 per cent six 
months after official end of hostilities. 
That will cut Government revenues by 
many millions. 

Dated war powers cease, in whole or 
in part, without regard to end of hostili- 
ties and war ending. 

Rationing ends Dec. 31, 1945, unless 
Congress extends it, as it may, for scarce 
commodities such as sugar. 





—Harris & Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 
-.. to the ticking of legal clocks 


Price control, wage and salary control 
and rent control stop June 30, 1946. There 
is a serious question whether Congress will 
extend any of these, or even permit them 
to continue that long. 

Lend-Lease authority ends June 30, 
1946. 

Congress can end these dated war pow- 
ers and unscramble all the other war 
powers and programs ahead of schedule. 
But the whole task is difficult and long 
drawn out. Peace treaties are nowhere in 
sight. So, the Government may well con- 
tinue to hold very great, though gradually 
diminishing, power over individuals and 
industry for a long time to come. 
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Stop the G.I. on a Bombay street. Question 
him intently as he stands on a boulevard in 
Bremen, Bologna, Brussels, Manila... 

as he saunters up the avenue in Sydney or 
in Cairo. 


Ask him: “Not much like home, is it, Bud? 
A lot you miss here, isn’t there?” 


And if you set his mind to wandering, his 
memories to waking...a hundred images 
would flicker through his brain...a hundred 
names of home... 


Seattle, Chicago, Kansas City... Jones 
drug store, the Bijou movie house, and 
Andy’s Diner... Elm Street, North Main, 
Times Square...the places that are part 
of home... the names... 


Wrigley, Kellogg, Squibb, Ipana...the 
products on the shelves... Arrow shirts... 
Paris garters...Sunshine Biscuits... Maxwell 
House Coffee...the names he saw on streets 
and signs, in stores and in his own home... 
Heinz...Calvert...Goodrich...Chevrolet. 


Names he’s always known...names of things 
he’s bought and used...believed in... 


Yes, America is names. 











Calvert Distillers Corporation, New yorK 17, N.Y. 
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Good names. Familiar names that inspire 
confidence, because back home in 
America you could depend on the quality 
behind those names. 


To the G.I....all over the world today... 
those names are part of home... part of 
the good things of life he’s known...and 
will want again when he returns. 


Strange, how he misses them now. Or is it? 


Strange, how America has tried so hard 

to keep those names...to keep them good 
names ... despite shortages, despite 
increased demands, despite war and the 
temptation to cheapen quality for a 
quick profit. 


But maybe not so strange after all, when 
you think of America... 


For America zs names... good names for 
good things to have... good names built 
slowly over the years ... good names that 
nothing must ever cheapen or destroy! 


SDeosresrrelte Mey 


W. W. Wachtel, President 





This is the 7th in a new series of business messages from 














Reprints of this series are available on request 
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REVIVAL OF DOMESTIC ISSUES: 
COMING TESTS FOR MR. TRUMAN 


Executive’s Stand as Key to Administration’s Political Course 


Full-employment bill, 
wider social security 
on list of problems 


The sudden end of the war is driving 
President Truman into a quick decision on 
how far he will follow the domestic path 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the war, Mr. 
Truman has had the backing of both 
parties and all elements in his own party. 
Now politics is alive again. The issues be- 
fore him are compelling Mr. Truman to 
choose his direction. 

Old questions that had been tabled by 
the war are piling up before the Presi- 
dent. Will the Government declare that 
every man has a right to a job, and make 
a serious effort to see that he gets it? 
How far is Mr. Truman willing to go 
toward broadening the social insurance 
structure? How will he deal with unem- 
ployment, which suddenly is looming anew 
upon the horizon? 

With the end of the war, all of these 
and many other questions popped upon 
the presidential desk. In them are com- 
prised the issues that may haunt Mr. Tru- 
man until Election Day in 1948. A quick 
glance at the line-up of issues the Presi- 
dent is meeting shows: 

Unemployment. Millions of men are 
to be discharged from the armed services. 
Other millions are losing their jobs with 
the end of war contracts. The old ques- 
tion of what to do with the unemployed 
is just over the horizon again. In it is 
bound up the twin questions of whether 
the Government owes a job to every 
citizen who wants to work, and what the 
Government is going to do if the citizen 
does not get that job. 

Full employment, thus far, has been 
only a slogan, a pair of catchwords that 
erew, in part, out of Mr. Roosevelt’s so- 
called Economic Bill of Rights. Now the 
question is before Mr. Truman in reality. 
\ pending bill would tie to the annual 
budget a public building program, low- 
cost housing and various other public proj- 
ects, large enough to give jobs to all those 
who wish to work but who cannot find em- 
ployment in private industry. 

Unemployment compensation. Sev- 
eral million workers now find themselves 
facing the real problem of how to live dur- 
ing the reconversion period. Federal work- 
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ers in arsenals and shipyards are not cov- 
ered by the usual State unemployment 
compensation laws. Others find the com- 
pensation rates low. The Government 
urged them to stay on in war plants until 
the job of turning out arms was finished. 

On this point, Mr. Truman followed 
Mr. Roosevelt in appealing to Congress 
to broaden and extend the present unem- 
ployment insurance law. Congress ignored 
Mr. Truman’s message as it had the mes- 
sages of Mr. Roosevelt. Now Mr. Truman 
has to decide whether he will fight with 
Congress to get the kind of a law he wants, 
or leave his recommendations lying un- 
acted upon. 

Wrapped up in the question is the issue 
of whether unemployment compensation 
shall be paid for on a contributory basis 
by the worker and his employer, or if the 
cost shall be borne by the federal tax- 
payer. The present insurance is contribu- 
tory; the new plan would have the Fed- 
eral Government pay for part of it. 

War veterans do not face this unem- 
ployment compensation problem. For 
them, the so-called GI Bill of Rights pro- 
vides $20 a week for 52 weeks during any 


time that they remain jobless for the first 
two years after the war. But other hang- 
overs from the war face Mr. Truman at 
every turn. 

Demobilization. Millions of men want 
to get home, and quickly, now that the 
fighting is done. The Army and Navy are 
slow to turn them loose. The services want 
to continue the draft, to develop universal 
military training, to keep a large Army 
and Navy for national defense. 

The draft is likely to be the first thing 
to go when Congress settles down to work 
again. Without a war to fight, the pro- 
tests against drafting men for the armed 
services will pile up from back home. AI- 
ready, members of Congress are talking 
about a 30-day suspension of the draft. 
But Mr. Truman says younger men with 
nothing to do might be used to help 
bring home older men who have served 
for a long time. 

Universal military training. The atomic 
bomb hit squarely in the middle of plans 
that the armed services were developing 
for universal military training. At the m-- 
ment, many officers are arguing that war 
planning will have to go ahead on the 

same old basis. The atomic 
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bomb has not yet caused a 
complete revision of their 
ideas of war. 

Army and Navy size. The 
size of the Army and Navy 
to be maintained also is being 
studied in the light of the 
atomic bomb and of the kind 
of a postwar world that is 
shaping up. The hope of the 
Army and Navy is that they 
will be able to let the sizes of 
the Army and the fleet slide 
gradually down through de- 
mobilization to the point at 
which they hope to hold the 
line. 

Mr. Truman went along 
with the armed services, as 
President, during the war, but 
he has been highly critical of 
them in the pasi as wasters. 
He has to decide now whether 
to side with them, or with 
Congress, which will want to 
cut spending. 








—Talburt in Washington News 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM 


Taxes. A determining factor 
here will be how much the na- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE: CHIEF EXECUTIVE & AIDES 





OUTSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE: CROWDS & PRESSURES 
». overnight dozens of questions popped upon the President's desk 


tion is willing to spend for defense. This is 
likely to be less than the Army and Navy 
ask for. Inquiries about his tax policy 
are rising toward the President. He will 
have to measure taxes against peacetime 
spending, national defense costs and the 
rate at which the national debt is to be 
reduced. 

And, if tax reductions are to be made, 
Mr. Truman must determine whether 
they are to lift the load off the little tax- 
payer or the big taxpayer. 

Budget size. In choosing his path on 
tax policy, Mr. Truman will have to take 
the full employment proposal into con- 
sideration. If such a measure becomes 
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law, the amount of private employment 
must be calculated and enough public em- 
ployment added to make up the differ- 
ence. Except in periods of high prosperity, 
the budget would always be large and 
probably unbalanced. 

At the moment, this problem is locked 
up. The budget for this fiscal year, which 
ends next June 30, was set high in the 
billions. Large amounts are being saved 
by cuts in war spending. Some of these 
savings may now be turned into the work 
of reconverting the nation to peace. 

WPA. As a Senator, Mr. Truman voted 
—like most others—for relief spending 
through the Works Progress Administra- 





tion. But the WPA was a stopgap into 
which hastily conceived jobs were thrown 
to provide a semblance of work, with the 
Federal Government footing the bill. 
Friends of Mr. Truman think he would 
use the WPA only as a last step. 


Public works. Instead of WPA, the | 


President is inclined to the use of public 
works as a cushion. He had urged that 
State and local governments work out 
programs before the end of the war for 
highways, schools, slum clearance and 
sewer and water projects that could be 
undertaken immediately after the end of 
the war, and would cushion jobs until 
private industry could go into production. 

Housing. Both public works and hous- 
ing are integral parts of the so-called full 
employment bill. For the first time since 
he became President, Mr. Truman _ is 
using the word “must” with respect to 
legislation that he wants from Congress. 
He is putting the full employment bill 
in his “must” category. But to get such a 
measure through Congress will require 
quite a fight. Mr. Truman has not yet 
begun to fight. 

Agriculture. Along with 
ment decisions, Mr. Truman soon may 
find the farmers back at the White House 
again. Many war workers are going back 
to farms. Other farmers are coming back 
from the armed services. Soon a new 
farm surplus will have to be dealt with. 
Mr. Truman will have to decide whether 
to try to control crops, to buy food and 
give it away to those who need it in this 
country, or to dump it abroad. A fleor al- 
ready has been set under farm prices for 
the next two years. 

Use of war plants. The hope is that 
high wages and large employment will 
keep the buying power high enough to eat 
up the danger of future surpluses. Sim- 
ilarly, Mr. Truman hopes that about 70 
per cent of the war plants that have been 
built can be used in peacetime. He wants 
the plants sold or leased on fair terms to 


unemploy- 


those who would use them to make con- 


sumer goods and create employment. 

Government aid. Mr. Truman wants 
the Government to supplement private 
banking and help to provide working capi- 
tal to worthy corporations that otherwise 
might not be able to get funds quickly. 
He says this work should be confined 
purely to banking operations which pri- 
vate banks cannot perform. 

The big tests for Mr. Truman are 
shaping up, however, in his approach to 
the unemployment situation, how he deals 
with the full employment measure, and 
how hard he fights for general social se- 
curity legislation. In Mr. Roosevelt’s 
terminology, these are the issues that will 
determine whether his successor is “left” 
or “right” of center. 
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FORESTALLING A STRIKE WAVE 


Touchy Issues For Coming Conference of Labor and Management 


Danger that closed-shop fight 
will hamper agreement on a 
substitute for wartime rules 


Wartime methods of ending strikes have 
become obsolete with ending of the war. 
The War Labor Board’s days are num- 
bered. Even before it dies, it has little 
authority to enforce its decisions. The 
threat of plant seizures and other sanc- 
ions against employers and workers passed 
out when the war ended. Yet reconversion 
problems open the way for a period of 
potential industrial strife that could be 
without parallel in this country. 

There is much official fear that the labor 
unrest that followed the first World War 
will be repeated on a larger scale unless a 
substitute is found for the no-strike pledge 
and for wartime methods of adjusting dis- 
putes. End of the last war brought a wave 
of strikes and a long period of antiunion 
activity by some employers. The year 
1919, for example, set a record that still 
stands for the number of workers involved 
in strikes. During that year, there were 
4,160,348 persons on strike, or 20.8 per 
cent of the total working force in indus- 
tries where strikes are likely to occur. 
This compared with 6.2 per cent of the 
working force in such industries in 1918. 

That is one reason why President Tru- 
man has decided to call representatives 
of industry and labor together in a national 
conference, to try to work out a labor 
policy that will avoid repetition of the 
strike epidemic and the antiunion drive 
that followed the last war. This conference, 
the President says, will be called after 
Congress convenes next month. 

There are some who doubt that such a 
conference can accomplish its purpose. 
These persons are cautioning the President 
and Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
that the conference could fail unless agenda 
that contain a logical basis for agreement 
are worked out in advance. Mr. Truman 
apparently feels that the gamble will be 
worth while. He realizes that the War 
Labor Board is helpless to enforce its de- 
cisions, views it as strictly a war agency. 

The present area of agreement between 
unions and employers is small. Unions will 
not give up their fight for closed-shop con- 
tracts, will not be content with substitu- 
tion of maintenance of membership as 
WLB substituted it during the war. Most 
employers are just as determined to oppose 
the closed shop. This issue alone is enough 
to break up the conference, unless a pro- 
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gram is drafted carefully in advance. A 
lesser issue, the right of workers to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, broke up a similar 
conference after the last war. 

In exploring proposals that might be 
acceptable to both sides, the Administra- 
tion appears to be thinking along these 
lines: 

Substitute for WLB. The War Labor 
Board now is operating on a temporary 
basis, is due to expire 4s soon as a sub- 
stitute method of adjusting disputes is de- 
vised. President Truman hopes that the 
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—Williams in Detroit Free Press 


“NERVE WRACKING” 
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SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
... the President lent a hand 





labor-management conference will work 
out such a substitute. The President views 
WLB as a war agency, believes many of 
its functions can be assumed by the U.S. 
Conciliation Service, an arm of the De- 
partment of Labor. His plans call for ex- 
pansion of the Conciliation Service and es- 
tablishment of effective arbitration ma- 
cliinery. 

Voluntary arbitration machinery is 
proposed, to be used only after all meth- 
ods of conciliation and mediation have 
failed. Industry and unions generally are 
willing to accept help from the Govern- 
ment when bargaining fails. Neither side 
will accept compulsory arbitration, but 
voluntary arbitration machinery, to be 
used when both sides consent, will receive 
some backing. 

Labor‘s no-strike pledge, relied upon 
by WLB to help enforce its decisions, is 
being abandoned by some unions, despite 
efforts of some labor leaders to keep it 
effective for a while. One proposed sub- 
stitute for this pledge calls for the ban- 
ning of strikes while a dispute is before a 
Government mediation agency, with un- 
ions free to strike only after employers re- 
fuse to comply with the agency’s decisions. 

Stronger union discipline is urged by 
employers. There is a feeling that many 
strikes can be avoided if international 
unions will punish locals that strike before 
exhausting all methods of arbitration. 
Some international unions follow this pol- 
icy with rather satisfactory results. 

Revision of Wagner Act. Employers 
want the Wagner Act amended to hold 
unions as well as employers accountable 
for unfair labor practices. Unions are so 
opposed to this, however, as to make it a 
touchy issue for the conference. 

President Truman’s apparent decision to 
let the War Labor Board die will be wel- 
comed by a large segment of industry and 
labor. It is likely, however, to be opposed 
by some unions, including those of the 
CIO. The big stumbling block to perpetu- 
ating the Board or to establishing a simi- 
lar mediation agency is to sell industry 
and labor on further Government inter- 
ference with collective bargaining. 

The conference must decide whether it 
will be content with drafting high-sound- 
ing phrases, or whether it is willing to 
provide the Government with more author- 
ity to settle disputes than it had before 
the war began. There are many who 
believe that a labor-peace agreement must 
be armed with sanctions or it will be 
meaningless. 
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In the 
Graphic Arts 


means more 
than youd 
guess 


OTH OF THE PICTURES reach the printed 
B page through a series of photographic 
processes, So—although the picture on the 
left was painted by Bellows in 1924, and the 
one on the rig yed on Kodachrome 
Film by “any amateur’—as you see them 
here, they are both “photographs.” 

This is true of the illustration, whether 
drawn, painted, or made with a camera, on 
every printed page. After the artist finishes, 
the graphic arts craftsmen take over, and, 
with the aid of photography, reproduce the 
artist’s copy, on the printed page, to inform 
and entertain the millions. 

Kodak is a great name in graphic arts... 
in photoengraving, letterpress printing, 
photolithography, and photogravure. In a 


photomechanical plant, Kodak means the de- 
velopment of improved photographic proc- 
esses and materials— whether the plant turns 
out magazines, books, military maps, broad- 
sides, folders, or a newspaper. 

Add this to the meaning Kodak has for the 
man with a home movie camera . . . or for the 
mother mailing a new batch of snapshots to 
her boy overseas . . . or for the bomber crew 
delivering, on Kodak Film, the aerial photo- 
graphs of their latest raid on Tokyo! 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER 4, N, Y. 


REMEMBER NO. 158-—the first draft number called 

almost five years ago? Over 6000 men ansv 

before Pearl Harbor, a million had left civil 

meet a threat to democracy. Today, many millior 

beside those “firsts.” A stern example to us at home. 
BUY—AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 









CONTROLLING THE 


SNAP OF A TWO-MILE WHIP 





. Inc.—strengthening the resources, co-ordinat- 
RESSER ing and stimulating engineering, production 
INDUSTRIES is the Plus of Dresser Industries. To customers 
of every Dresser member this Plus is passed on 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Monufacturing Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 





BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio / 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. 
DRESSER Manufacturing Div., Bradford, Pa 


DRESSER Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





we 
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INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif 








Drilling a deep oilwell costs about $1,000 a day. 

The steel rock bit, chewing down into the earth, 
whirls on the end of a pipe—a steel pipe only 414 
inches in diameter but often ten thousand feet long. 
When the bit grows dull, up the whole string of 
pipe has to come for a new bit. 

Back down again, it is drop—stop—add 90 feet 
of pipe—drop—stop—add pipe—drop—stop. And 
when the bit is two miles down, there are some 75 
tons dropping and stopping. Think what a jerky 
stop could do...snap that steel string like a two- 
mile whip! And if it snapped right off? All over 
again, at $1,000 a day! 

Ideco (International Derrick & Equipment Co.), 
one of the Dresser Industries, engineered the start 

_and stop with Airflex clutches and hydraulic 
brakes, and designed all controls into a single 
panel. So fast is Ideco operation, it takes less time 
to do than to describe—so smooth, that one opera- 
tor raises, lowers, whirls and stops this tremendous 
assembly as simply as playing an organ. Ideco’s 

\\engineered control gave the oil industry faster, 

smoother, safer and less expensive drilling. 

This pioneering by one of the Dresser Industries 
typifies the engineering initiative continuously at 
work among all the Dresser Industries on behalf 
of their customers. 





THE PLUS OF 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Back of every product of every member of the 
group of companies stands Dresser Industries, 


and distribution for its member companies. This 










through the products they buy—a Plus Value. 


\ 
\ Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc., Huntington Park, California 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 
PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corporation 
\ Connersville, Ind. 
\ 
‘ 
STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VAN DER HORST Corporation of America, 
Olean, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio 
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BLUEPRINT FOR PACIFIC SECURITY 





First Official Views on Bases U.S. Should Hold 


(Report by the Subcommittee on Pacific Bases of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, submitted to Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the Committee.) 


INTRODUCTION 


In submitting this report on our inspection tour of the Pacific 
bases and our study of the postwar disposition of those bases, 
either captured, recaptured, or occupied by American forces, we 
are most humbly appreciative of our limitations. What we have 
to offer is the initial congressional study of the need for and use 
of Pacifie island bases. Any such study at this time is necessarily 
vulnerable to time and changing conditions. This report will be 
supplemented with later reports in an attempt to keep the infor- 
mation current. For instance, we were unable to inspect those 
islands which are still held by the Japanese, such as Truk, 
Ponape, Jaluit, Yap, Formosa, and which in some instances ap- 
pear to be more valuable than some of the nearby islands occu- 
pied by American forces. 

It is the popular conception that the subject of Pacific bases 
is a matter of foreign policy and military necessity—determined 
by the President, the State Department, and the Army and 
Navy authorities. In other words, it is felt by many that the 
executive branch has jurisdiction over this matter to the exclu- 
sion of the legislative branch—the Congress. Such a concept 
overlooks the constitutional authority and responsibility of Con- 
gress to the pcople, including those in uniform, to legislate for 
the defense of this country and to guarantee the best use of the 
money which is levied in the form of taxes. National security is 
the primary concern of Congress. 

The Naval Affairs Committee in keeping faith with the people 
of the United States can approve only that which it is convinced 
is necessary in the national interest and only then in the most 
economical character in view of the requirements. Often it has 
to lead public opinion on these matters because of the character 
of the confidential information which the Committee acquires. 
No better example of this difficult responsibility of leading a 
fight, which, although unpopular at the time, may be proved 
prophetically wise by time, can be found than in the courageous 
and unpopular fight made by Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, during the isolationist thirties 
for the building of a strong U.S. Navy. 

It is, then, apparent that all members of Congress, and espe- 
cially the members of the Naval Affairs Committee, must be as 
well informed as possible on naval facilities, and, specifically in 
this instance, on the retention of Pacific bases. We cannot ac- 
quire the desired familiarity with respect to the Navy without 
actually witnessing with our own eyes the various naval estab- 
lishments, and without talking not only to the top naval officers 
in Washington, but also to commanders in the field and to the 
men in the ranks. Of supreme importance on the future agenda 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs will be the considera- 
tion of the postwar Navy—which will include not only men, 
planes, and ships, but also bases, and particularly Pacific bases. 

Specific recommendations, for the greater part, will be made 
by the high officials of the Navy, but these recommendations 
will entail Navy requests. which Congress must either approve 
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or disapprove. It is obvious that the opinion of experts often 
varies, even in the Army and Navy. Consequently, we must 
either “rubber stamp” all requests of the Navy Department and 
disregard our duties in connection with the constitutional sys- 
tem of checks and balances, or we must weigh such factors as 
strategic necessity and desirability in complying with our obli- 
gation to the public to avoid excessive and unwise expenditures. 

In our inspection tour of the Pacific bases, we covered 21,500 
miles from Honolulu to Honolulu in a 19-day period from July 
14, 1945, to Aug. 2, 1945. Those bases included Pearl Harbor, 
Midway and Palmyra of the Hawaiian Islands; Kwajalein, Ma- 
juro and Eniwetok of the Marshall Islands; Saipan and Guam 
of the Marianas Islands; Iwo Jima of the Volcano Islands; Ma- 
nila, Cavite Bay, Coron Bay, Puerto ‘Princesa, Tawi Tawi, 
Zamboanga, Iloilo, Cebu, Tacloban, Leyte, Samar and others of 
the Philippine Islands; Okinawa of the Ryukyu Islands: Peleliu 
of the Western Caroline Islands; Manus of the Admiralty 
Islands; Guadalcanal of the Solomon Islands; Espiritu Santo of 
the New Hebrides Islands; Noumea of New Caledonia: Suva of 
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the Fiji Islands; and Tutila and Pago Pago of the Samoan 
Islands. 

We talked not only with island commanders, General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Nimitz, but also with many of our soldiers, 
sailors and marines who gave valuable information and opinion 
of the “civilians in uniform.” We also met with the natives of 
several islands. 

For their courtesies and information extended, we are partic- 
ularly indebted to General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, the 
various island commanders, and the members of their staffs. The 
factual information contained in our report has been supplied 
by these men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and the 
Naval Military Government. However, no military or naval per- 
sonnel should be held in any way accountable or responsible for 
the conclusions reached and opinions expressed in this report. 

We also wish to acknowledge the assistance of representatives 
of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, the University of 
Hawaii, the Bishop Museum, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, the Institute of Pacific Relations, and others in Hono- 
lulu who supplied much valuable information. They drew from 
their long firsthand experience with the islands of the Pacific a 
wealth of practical information that is not recorded in text 
books. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


General 


1. For (a) our own security, (b) the security of the Western 
Hemisphere, and (c) the peace of the Pacific, the United States 
should have at least dominating control over the former Jap- 
anese mandated islands of the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the 
Marianas—commonly known as “Micronesia’—and over the 
outlying Japanese islands of the Izus, Bonins, and Ryukyus. 

2. The United States should be given specific and substantial 
rights to the sites where American bases have been constructed 
on island territories of Allied Nations. 
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3. With respect to Manus, Noumea, Espiritu Santo, Guadal- 
canal and other sites of American bases on islands mandated to, 
or claimed by, other nations, full title to those bases should be 
given to the United States because: 

(a) These other nations are not capable of defending 
such islands—they do not possess the man power and ma- 
terials that the United States does for the holding and 
maintaining of these bases; and 

(b) As these bases are links in our chain of security, and 
no chain is stronger than its weakest link, we cannot per- 
mit any link to be in the hands of those who will not or 
cannot defend it. 

4. The United States must not permit its Pacific bases to 
lapse back into a state of unpreparedness, as in the instances of 
Guam and Wake, prior to the present war. 


Strategic 


1. The United States strategy of defense in the Pacific should 
revolve about a center line running north of the Equator through 
the Hawaiian Islands, Micronesia (the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines, the Marianas) , and the Philippines. 

2. To maintain this center line of defense, protection must be 
made against advances from either the north or the south. The 
northern flank should be composed of defensive fortifications 
in the Aleutians and Kuriles; the southern flank should be com- 
posed of defensive fortifications in the Admiralties, New Heb- 
rides, New Caledonia, and Samoa. 

3. Of the bases studied by this Subcommittee, the fol- 
lowing appear to possess the greatest advantages as main 
fleet bases: 

(1) Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 

(2) Guam and Saipan, Marianas Islands 
(3) Lloilo, Philippine Islands 

(4) Manus, Admiralty Islands, and 

(5) Noumea, New Caledonia 
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4. Secondary bases should be maintained in the following 
islands: 
(1) Midway Islands 
(2) Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands 
(3) Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, and 
(4) Palau Islands 
Some islands still in the possession of the Japanese could not 
be visited by the Subcommittee and therefore were not con- 
sidered in these conclusions. However, when such islands are 
wrested from possession of the Japanese their potentialities 
should be explored. 

5. Fleet anchorages should be maintained in the following 
places: 

(1) Majuro, Kwajalein and Eniwetok, in the Marshall 
Islands 

(2) Truk, Palau Islands (Western Carolines) , and 

(3) Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides 
6. All land-plane bases now under the control of the Allies in 

the Pacific should be retained in operational condition or denied 
to an aggressor. The majority should be retained, hard-surfaced, 
and limited permanent housing facilities constructed. In war, 
all available airfields may be essential, due to the great mobility 
of aircraft and necessity for dispersion for reconnaissance and 
protection. 

(1) Mactan Island, Cebu, in the Philippines, should be 
made a main naval air base with facilities for aircraft over- 
haul, repair and supply. 

(2) Land-plane and sea-plane bases should be main- 
tained at the following focal points on the perimeter of our 
zone of defense: 

(a) Western—Puerto Princesa, Tawi Tawi and 

Guimeras in the Philippines; Okinawa of the Ryukyus; 

(b) Northern—the Bonins, the Kuriles and the 

Aleutians; 

(c) Eastern—Pearl Harbor, Midway, Canton, John- 
ston and other Hawaiian points; and Samoa; and 

(d) Southern—Tontouta, Magenta, Espiritu Santo, 
Efate, Guadalcanal and others. 


Economic 


1. The United States should adopt extensive and imaginative 
programs of research and development of the resources of the 
Pacific islands that it retains. Specifically, emphasis should be 
placed upon development of vegetables, fish, minerals and na- 
tive handicraft by the natives of these islands toward a goal of 
maximum self-sufficiency. 

2. The United States should not attempt to force its econ- 
omy on the islands it retains too rapidly. 

8. Full utilization should be made of the islands retained as 
commercial air and shipping centers. 


Psychological 


1. The United States should adopt an intensive program of 
teaching English to the natives of the islands retained as it is 
a well-established fact that the greatest friendly relations exist 
between those who speak the same language. 

2. The natives of these islands should be indoctrinated to the 
American way of life as soon as possible without infringing 
upon their customs and institutions. 

8. The United States should adopt the policy of government 
in these islands which will encourage the maximum of self-rule 
at the earliest time. 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Any attempt to plan the future policies of the United States 
in the Pacific must. of course. be based on the best availabie 
knowledge. Therein lies the fundamental reason for this study 
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and report of members of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
on Pacific bases. Later sections of the report contain condensed 
statements of relative facts about the islands of the Pacific and 
their people. These facts were gained either through the direct 
inquiry of the Subcommittee or through the compilation of in- 
formation by various informed authorities pursuant to the re- 
quest of the Subcommittee. 


Basic Assumptions, Unknowns and Missions 


Obviously, there are important factors which are not covered 
and cannot be presented as matters of fact. It is, therefore, 
necessary that some assumptions be made and clearly set forth 
for the purpose of the matters discussed in this report. This re- 
port is made on the following assumptions: 

(1) That the Charter written by the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization will be ap- 
proved by the major powers that participated in the 
Conference; 

(2) That the United States will assume the task of pre- 
serving peace and preventing any aggressive action in the 
Pacific area; 

(8) That this function will require the United States to 
maintain in the Pacific adequate strategic basis and forces 
in condition of readiness prepared to execute such necessary 
measures as the situation demands, with clearly defined 
limits within which control by the armed forces of the 
United States will be necessary and proper: and 
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(4) That the United States will maintain a fleet superior 
to that of any other nation. 

In addition to these specific assumptions, it is recognized that 
there are a number of unknowns which will sooner or later have 
to be clarified before tentative plans can be made. We must 
learn or decide: 

(1) The nature and function of any international con- 
trol, supervision and commitments; 

(2) The disposition of Japanese civilian nationals now 
on islands under American control and in those by-passed; 
and 

(3) The American policies of freedom of trade, tariffs, 
application of coastwise shipping laws, air routes, radio 
communications, and possible acquisition of American citi- 
zenship. 

In using the preceding assumptions and our own security as 
a basis, it appears that our mission in the Pacific relative to 
bases is dual in character: 

(1) The primary mission being to occupy, maintain and 
defend such bases in the Pacific area as are required to in- 
sure our superiority on the sea, on the land, and in the air in 
order to protect the United States and its possessions 
against any probable enemy; and 

(2) The secondary mission being to occupy the mini- 
mum of bases in the Pacific area, prepared to execute such 
necessary measures as required to prevent aggression in the 
Pacific in order to assist in maintaining world peace. 

Factors for Consideration 


In the consideration of retention of Pacific bases that have 
been captured, recaptured or occupied by American armed 
forces through the sacrifice of American lives and through the 
expenditure of vast sums of money, it is necessary to evaluate 
the strategic, economic and psychological factors. The problem 
concerns four types of islands: 
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(1) The Japanese mandated islands, 

(2) The outlying Japanese islands, 

(3) Those islands of Allied nations on which American 
bases were constructed, and 

(4) The prewar American islands. 

Each, of course, will entail distinctive treatment, but they 
must all be viewed from the over-all Pacific pattern in order to 
make a logical approach on the designation of Pacific islands 
and bases to be retained by the United States. 

This report does not discuss the uncaptured prewar American 
islands, such as Hawaii, Midway, Samoa and Palmyra, in de- 
tail, because of our obvious retention of those islands. We still 
regard Pearl Harbor as the American bastion in the Pacific. 
Because of the overwhelming logic of American dominance over 
the Japanese mandated islands and the outlying Japanese is- 
lands, more detailed consideration is given to these islands, the 
greater part of which is known as Micronesia. Suffice to say. 
from a legal viewpoint, Japan has forfeited all rights to her 

nandated islands by breaching the trust with respect to that 
mandate. It is our belief that the United States should take 
outright the Japanese mandated islands and the outlying Jap- 
anese islands. There are those who favor trusteeship of these 
islands. Regardless of which view prevails, the United States 
should have the dominating control over these islands. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the problem of major American bases 
constructed on islands of our Allied nations in the Pacific, we 
are not prepared to make any conclusions other than that tliis 
country should retain very definite rights to those bases in 
those areas. 

The Subcommittee consideration of this problem eoes he- 
yond the strategic factors, because some qualitative distinction 
must be made as to the particular bases we wish to retin 
Since it is not necessary to retain all bases from a strategic 
standpoint, obviously, we must select for retention those is!:nds 
which are not only strategically desirable but also which are of 
greatest economic value. 

Too often does the consideration of this important prohlem 
overlook the psychological factor. In other words, a bas” ‘n- 
habited by natives friendly to the United States is far more 
valuable from the standpoint of security. While there are in- 
dications that the natives of these Pacific islands are friendly to 
the United States, if only because of the comparative treatment 
which they have received from the Japanese and Americans. 
the degree of that friendliness cannot be accurately evaluat! 
at this time. More important is the necessity of the United 
States to cultivate the friendship of the natives of the islan!s 
it retains in the interest of future security. This psycholo vical 
factor will greatly be shaped by the methods and _ policies 
adopted by the United States in the government of these islands 

To those who challenge the justification for the retention of 
Pacific bases by the United States we would merely cite: 

(1) The loss of American lives in taking these bases; 

(2) The expenditure of vast sums of American money 
in establishing and equipping these bases; 

(3) The great dependence of the world upon the United 
States for maintaining peace in the Pacific and the world, 
and 

(4) The apparent preference of the natives of these 
islands for the United States Government. 

In other words, we will have restored peace to the Pacific al- 
most singlehandedly and, if we are to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining that peace, we must be given the 
authority and the means by which to maintain the peace—one 
of the principal means being the authority over strategic islands 
in the Pacific. 

Nor must the fact be overlooked that our retention of these 

(Continued on page 38) 
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islands will be predicated solely upon the desire and responsibil- 
ity to maintain peace in the Pacific, rather than upon imperial- 
ism. Prewar mandates mean little to enforcement of world 
peace if the countries that hold them are incapable of maintain- 
ing and defending the islands. The United States must retain 
those islands in Micronesia and the outlying Japanese islands 
that it has taken—the United States must also retain Manus, 
Noumea, Espiritu Santo, Guadalcanal, and other islands and 
places on which it has erected huge American bases in the 
rescue of the countries below the Equator—because: 

(1) With the maintenance of peace in the Pacific being 
primarily the responsibility of the United States, we must 
have the necessary authority for such responsibility; 

(2) That authority means the retention of such islands 
and bases built by the United States; and 

(3) The other nations are either too distant from these 
Pacific islands, or do not have the necessary strength of 
man power and materials, for the maintenance and de- 
fense of these strategic islands and bases. 

Strategic 

In setting forth our observations and conclusions with respect 
to the strategic value of the Pacific islands, we are aware of our 
limitations in the field of military and naval strategy. We mere- 
ly express what appears to be the obvious from our inspection 
tour and limited study of the problem. We stress the term 
“obvious” because we feel that there are certain facts which 
can be seen by those who are not military or naval authorities. 
It is these facts that should form the basic fundamentals in any 
designation of the Pacific bases to be retained. 

The history of the Pacific war certainly makes one thing so 
clear that no specialized nor military training nor experience 
is required to grasp it—strategic strength does not reside in a 
multiplicity of bases. A base is valuable only if communications 
and supply are maintained. The numerous Japanese garrisons 
lying in the wake of the Allied advance are inglorious testimony 
to that conclusion. The inevitable corollary is that, if the United 
States is to maintain strategic bases in the Pacific, our mobile, 
surface and air forces must be adequate to make them effective. 
Static fortifications alone are futile. We want no more garrisons, 
like that of Wake Island, that we cannot back up. 

Briefly, our strategy of defense in the Pacific should revolve 
about a center line running north of the Equator, through the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Marshalls, the Carolines, the Marianas, 
and the Philippines. In terms of area, this would mean essen- 
tially the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines and Micronesia, 
which is composed of the Japanese-mandated Marshalls, Caro- 
lines and Marianas, and the British-mandated islands of the 
Gilberts. In substance, this means that we must retain all of 
Micronesia. Also to be included in this retention would be the 
Japanese islands of the Bonins, Izus and Ryukyus. 

To maintain this center line, we must have protection against 
advances from either the north or the south. In other words, we 
should have our northern and southern flanks protected. The 
northern flank would be composed of the Aleutians and the 
Kuriles. It is difficult to see how anyone can challenge our re- 
tention of authority over these areas after the war. 

The southern flank presents the most difficult problem of all, 
as it is a mixture of islands either held outright by, or under 
the mandate of, the British, the French, the Australians, the 
New Zealanders, the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the Chileans. 
It is in this area that conflicts of interest are the greatest. It is 
obvious that we cannot permit enemy forces to occupy Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, for to do so would make our center line 
vulnerable to attack from the south. Here again is the question 
of responsibility without authority. 

Nor can the other nations overlook the fact that the United 


States not only led the fight in liberating this area but also that 
it has established, at great expense of American lives and Ameri- 
can money, American bases on certain of these islands—partic- 
ularly at Manus in the Australian Admiralties, at Guadal- 
canal in the British Solomons, at Espiritu Santo in the British- 
French New Hebrides, and at Noumea in the French New 
Caledonia. The loss of American lives in the recapture of such 
places as Tarawa in the British Gilberts cannot be forgotten. 

These islands are of extreme importance to the United States 
as bases because: 

(1) They form strategic outposts to not only provide a 
southern flank defense of our center line, but also to pro- 
vide protection and security for Australia and New Zealand; 

(2) American lives and money have been invested to a 
great extent in these bases; and 

(3) It is apparent that the United States is better 
equipped with men and materials to maintain these bases. 
These particular bases are on large islands that offer ad- 

vantages of land maneuvers that most of the islands north of 
the Equator do not. Forces cannot maneuver on an atoll—it 
must be defended by a fleet carrier force. Whatever disposition 
is to be made of these American bases on friendly, but foreign, 
islands, it is apparent that we must be given very definite and 
tangible results with respect to the use of such areas. Nor can 
we rely upon “gentlemen’s agreement” in these matters. It 
would appear that some present a less complex problem, such as 
the case of Manus which is located on an island that does not 
involve complex problems of natives. Manus would be a purely 
military and naval island base. Perhaps in that instance some 
extraterritorial arrangement could be effected. 

It is the opinion of the Subcommittee that the American °e- 
sponsibility for maintaining peace in the Pacific will require the 
establishment and maintenance of certain (1) main fleet bases, 
(2) secondary fleet bases, (3) fleet anchorages, and (4) air- 
craft land bases. These establishments cannot be considered 
separately—they must be considered in relation to each other 
as integral parts of a tactical entity and as complements to each 
other. If the main fleet bases are to be limited in number, it 
appears that the following priority is advisable: 

(1) Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 

(2) Guam, and Saipan, Marianas Islands; 

(3) Iloilo, Philippine Islands; 

(4) Manus, Admiralty Islands; and 

(5) Noumea, New Caledonia. 

Secondary bases should be maintained in the following islands: 

(1) Midway Islands; 

(2) Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands; 

(3) Subic Bay, Philippine Islands; 

(4) Palau Islands. 

Fleet anchorages should be maintained at the following: 

(1) Majuro, Kwajalein and Eniwetok, in the Marshall 

Islands; 

(2) Truk, Palau Islands (Western Carolines) ; and 

(3) Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides. 

With respect to potential postwar use of land-plane bases, the 
Subcommittee is of the belief that all land-plane bases now un- 
der the control of the Allies in the Pacific should be retained in 
operational condition or denied to an aggressor. The majority 
should be retained, hard-surfaced, and limited permanent hous- 
ing facilities constructed. The peacetime use of each field will 
determine the amount of personnel and the service facilities io 
be made available at each field. In war, all available airfields 
will be essential due to the great mobility of aircraft and the 
necessity for dispersion for reconnaissance and protection. 

Detailed comments with respect to (1) main fleet bases, (2) 
secondary fleet bases, and (3) fleet anchorages, follow: 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Economic 
Of extreme importance in these considerations is the degree 


of self-sufficiency or self-subsistence of these islands as stated 
before. The strategic strength does not reside in the multiplicity 
of bases. This infers distinction in values between the various 
Pacific bases and illustrates the influence of economic aspects 
upon strategic considerations. While we cannot afford to be 
“penny pinchers” as we were in the case of Guam prior to the 
war, and while we must always bear in mind that the cost of 
security has been more in the loss of American lives and the 
investment of war dollars in the establishment of bases on these 
islands, nevertheless, we cannot overlook the considerations of 
how much it will cost the United States not only to take these 
islands under its wing but also the cost of maintenance. 

The first message to be brought home to the American people 
is that, whatever the maintenance cost might be in the regula- 
tion of these islands, it will represent comparatively inexpensive 
national insurance of continued freedom of the United States 
and of peace in the Pacific. The major necessary improvements 
on these bases have already been made during the war, so that 
the future expense in the retention of the bases will be that of 
maintenance and any necessary expansion. 

Of course, these bases will have to be manned, but that can be 
done ‘with comparatively small garrison forces. At the same time, 
most of the military and naval establishments on these bases 
can be put to practical use as training bases. Personnel necessary 
for the administration of training could supply the backbone 
of the maintenance personnel. 

Because of the economic importance of these islands and be- 
cause of the fundamental that the American sphere of control 
should be over Micronesia, a later section [not yet published by 
the Committee] is devoted to the economic aspects of Micro- 
nesia and the outlying Japanese islands. The most encouraging 
economic aspect of the Japanese-mandated islands in Micro- 
nesia is the fact that these islands are potentially capable of 
being self-subsisting as far as food production is concerned, and 
that those which are occupied by American forces at the present 
time are self-sufficient. It is estimated that within 12 to 18 
months after the cessation of hostilities it will be possible to re- 
store fully local food economy in these islands. In the opinion 
of the Subcommittee, this is of prime importance because, if 
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the natives are able to provide their own food and shelter, the 
greater portion of economic burdens of any of these islands 
will have been eliminated. 

While the economic resources of the Pacific islands do not ap- 
pear to be great, they are believed to be adequate to support 
their population and to allow substantial improvement in their 
well-being. The United States may have to assume administra- 
tive costs but there is no reason to believe that we shall have to 
put the population on the dole. That would be bad for them as 
well as expensive for us. There is probably some room for pro- 
ductive ventures financed by American capital but the field is 
limited. 

The area of arable land, character of the soil and available 
water supplies indicate that the production of crops for export 
is bound to be limited. Copra has been a money product for 
some of the islands. The Japanese had a small sugar develop- 
ment in the Marianas, but reports of it do not indicate that it 
is worth reviving. Although Hawaiian capital was invested in 
Philippine sugar centers to some extent, no ripple of interest 
has been evident in Hawaii with respect to possible future in- 
vestment in sugar production in the Marianas. Improved agri- 
cultural practices for production for the use of the native popu- 
lations should be the immediate objective. The natives adjacent 
to garrison areas can doubtless find a market for perishable 
vegetables and fruits, thereby getting money for needed im- 
ported products. 

The possibilities of commercial fishing need to be explored 
and the appropriate agencies of the Federal Government can be 
of great assistance. Since fish is the major source of protein food 
supply for many of the islands, commerial fisheries should only 
be permitted to an extent which will not interfere with this na- 
tive food supply. It is not improbable, however, that canning 
of fish can become an industry of some value. 

Natives develop crafts which produce articles for their own 
use and aesthetic satisfaction. Such crafts should be encouraged 
since their products are not only useful for their intended pur- 
poses in native life but many of them can readily be marketed 
in Hawaii and on the Mainland. 

It is obvious that the greatest potential commercial uses of 
these islands will be in air transportation and shipping. The 
map which accompanied the last report which Japan made to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the League of Nations shows steamship lines between the var- 
ious island groups and to Japan. In the future, there will be 
need for some similar facilities. Whether or not they can be 
established and operated by American interests without govern- 
mental assistance is open to question. American costs of ship 
construction and operation are high and the volume of travel 
and trade does not now promise to be great. Yet both strategic 
and administrative considerations indicate that foreign control 
of such transportation is undesirable. This is another matter 
which requires further study. 


Psychological 

The most important psychological factor in the occupation 
and retention of Pacific bases by the United States is the at- 
titude of the natives of the islands. It is encouraging that all 
indications are that the natives not only prefer American con- 
trol, but in some instances have requested that they he placed 
permanently under American authority. This can stem only 
from the confidence of the natives in the American sense of 
justice and fair treatment. Such confidence has been instilled 
in the natives not only by the island commanders, but also by 
the thousands of American soldiers, sailors and marines in their 
daily contacts with the natives. They have given the United 
States a tremendous start toward sound and strong relations 
with these islands. 

The Subcommittee is of the opinion that this impetus afforded 
by the servicemen can best be perpetuated through: 

(1) The teaching of English to the natives; 

(2) The indoctrination of the natives to the American 
way as soon as possible without infringing upon the cus- 
toms and institutions of the natives; and 

(3) The establishment of that quality of government in 
these islands which will encourage the maximum of self- 
rule. 

It is a well-established fact that the greatest friendly relations 
exist between those who speak the same language. The phrase 
“Wwe speak the same language” is often used to express a com- 
plete meeting of the minds, just as in the phrase “he is one of 
us.” Obviously, American ideas and the American way of life 
can best be presented through the medium of language. and it 
will be through the teaching of English that we can best in- 
culcate the American way to make the natives feel a bond of 
friendship gained only through their voluntary discarding of 
certain of their customs and institutions in favor of the Ameri- 
can customs and institutions. If the past American island gov- 
ernment is to be criticized in any manner, it is in its failure to 
teach English to the natives. This observation is made in con- 
nection with long-established American islands and not with 
respect to the occupied Japanese-mandated islands where re- 
markable success has been experienced in teaching the natives 
English. Our naval military government has found that the 
natives of Micronesia are on an intelligence level with the 
Hawaiians, and have a similar capacity to learn. 

It must be emphasized that changing the customs and in- 
stitutions of natives is not to be entered upon lightly or unad- 
visedly. There are doubtless improvements to be made in 
health, education and economic well-being. Contacts with 
Spaniards, Germans, Japanese and Americans have already 
modified and changed to some extent the original customs, at- 
titude and occupations of the various peoples. It should be the 
policy of the United States that further changes operate in so 
far as possible to the real benefit of the natives. Changes in ob- 
jectives and ways of life should be expected to come only 
gradually. Because democratic institutions appear to us normal 
and desirable, it does not follow that prematurely forcing them 
on a people in a far different stage of social evolution would 


be in their best interests and in the long run to our advantage. 
The changes must be voluntary, but the natives must be given 
every opportunity to make those changes. A real understanding 
of the natives entrusted to this country’s care is a prerequisite 
to skillful and desirable administration. Such understanding re- 
quires specialized training, experience and intensive study. 
Further ethnological research should be carried on as soon as 
possible. It will be necessary to use care that the impact of 
Americans on the natives will not operate to create discontent 
due to arousing desires which they are incapable of satisfying. 
But this caution and care should in no way operate to discour- 
age the natives’ voluntary emulation of the Americans. 

The character of the island government raises a certain con- 
flict of opinion. There are those who feel that military govern- 
ment is the only logical form for these islands due to their prime 
importance and use as military and naval bases. The justifica- 
tion for this view would appear dependent upon the degree to 
which an island sustains permanent military or naval facilities. 
The other school of thought is that the islands should be 
governed by a civil administration on the grounds that civilians 
are better trained for the administration of the government 
and that military government is not democratic government. 

There is a great deal to be said for military government in the 
many islands occupied and to be retained by the United States. 
In the first place, the island commanders and members of their 
staffs have acquired, through their occupation of these islands, 
a great deal of knowledge of the natives and the islands. The 
natives have come to know these men, and the initial barriers 
in this respect which might exist between a new civilian gov- 
ernor and the natives would be avoided through retention of the 
present military and naval governments in their islands. 

The naval military government has done an excellent job in 
administration of the islands occupied during ‘this war as con- 
trasted to the islands where American authority has been in 
force for many years. There is great strength and abundance of 
ability in the Army and Navy military government ranks be- 
cause the armed forces have drawn off the cream of the crop of 
young public administrators and public officials. These men 
possess native ability and have much experience in dealing with 
people—particularly in governing them. 

Although there may be racial variations in human relations, 
there are certain fundamentals which apply to relations of all 
human beings. These men of the Army and Navy military gov- 
ernment have been ingrained through public experience in deal- 
ing with people. They have been educated to maximum special- 
ization in dealing with the natives of the islands which our forces 
have occupied. The most serious question with respect to the 
retention of Army and Navy military government in these is- 
lands is the ability of the armed services to make the Army 
and Navy satisfactorily attractive as a profession to these 
better-qualified men who possess the desired ability, training 
and experience. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that military and 
civilian administrative proficiencies are distinct, calling for dif- 
ferent training, experience, and skill, and that they are directed 
to different objectives. It is no criticism of the lawmaker or ad- 
ministrator to say that he is not adapted to military commands. 
It is equally no criticism of the naval officer to say that civil 
administration is not his proper field. Every American is filled 
with admiration by the achievement of our fighting men and 
the soundness and proficiency of the strategy and tactics of 
those in command. Such are the more potent arguments of 
those who advocate that, in time of peace, civilian administra- 
tion and military command should be separate and correlative 
functions. 

This Subcommittee is of the opinion that one of two alter- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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nate steps should be taken with respect to the government of 


the islands retained: 

(1) Either the Navy should assign its best-qualified per- 
sonnel, specialists in government instead of “seagoing” of- 
ficers, to island government duty, or 

(2) The governing of these islands should be by civilian 
administrators, possibly with Army and Navy officers on 
their staffs. 

The “seagoing” ability of the naval officer is certainly not a 
criterion of his ability to act in the capacity of island governor. 
It is more apt to be an indication of his undesirability to act 
in that capacity, because the earnest and professed desire of 
“seagoing” officers to be at sea is one of the prime traditions 
of the Navy. It is well known that this results very often in 
the dissatisfaction of a “seagoing” officer in his assignment to 
shore duty and particularly to duty as an island governor, inas- 
much as the naval character of his work is greatly diluted. Too 
often it is the case that a “seagoing” officer thinks of his next 
assignment from the very day that he takes his duties as island 
governor. 

Another weakness of past naval military government has 
been the lack of continuity in the commands of naval govern- 
ments. The continuity is imperative in the governing of those 
islands which we retain. However, there are government special- 
ists in the Navy, predominantly reserves, who have expressed 
their willingness to serve in the naval military government of 
the islands. A man’s desire for a job is the greatest guarantee 
of his doing a job well. 

It is the belief of the Subcommittee that civil administration 
in all areas not within the limits of the strategic bases is an in- 
evitable concomitant of the maintenance of such bases, and that 
such civil administration should be directed to the preservation 
and improvement of the natives. A potential compromise of the 
opposing views would be to place the civil administration under 
the Navy Department as a distinct service manned by per- 
sonnel specifically selected for civil administration of dependent 
and undeveloped natives and reporting to the civilian heads of 
the Navy. This service or group might be headed by an As- 
sistant Secretary, charged with responsibility for such civil ad- 
ministration. 

Some central administrative center must be established in 
the Pacific for the governing of all islands retained by this 
country in order to effect co-ordination, economy and con- 
sistency in policy and procedure. The most apparent logical 
sites are Honolulu and Guam, depending on whether Hawaii is 
granted Statehood. The islands should ultimately be given their 
independence, as is scheduled for the Philippines, or remain 
territory of the United States, or be made an integral part of 
this country, perhaps as the “State of the American Pacific.” 
Through the Council of the United Nations,. various nations 
holding the Pacific islands should find an effective approach to 
the problems common to all of the islands. 

The United States has not developed a colonial policy, nor 
a colonial service. The terminology would probably be offensive 
to most Americans. Nevertheless, if the United States is to 
assume the responsibility for these islands, we must develop a 
service which is competent for such a specialized task, give it 
dignified status, and provide adequate compensation to attract 
and hold qualified personnel. Understanding of natives is not 
easy and guiding their affairs requires knowledge, experience 
and wisdom. 

While paternalism is a word with obnoxious connotations to 
most Americans, it may well be an essential characteristic of 
our early administration of the Pacific islands. The only limita- 
tion to self-rule should be the ability of the natives to govern 
themselves. At the present time, they have shown great ability 
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for self-rule at the “chief” or “head man” level, but they are 
dependent upon the occupation commanders or military gov- 
ernors for major decisions and policy. In other words, they 
execute the decisions of the military governors. Because of 
these aspects, certain activities of our future government of 
these islands should receive special attention—health, land, 
laws and education. 

There can be no argument about the promotion of health 
measures, for sanitary and medical services will be essential. 
Some excellent work has been done in the Fijis, one of our stops, 
in training native medical practitioners who have returned to 
their communities and rendered excellent service. Improved 
health measures will result in a population increase which may 
later pose new questions. 

Attention must be given to land holdings. To what extent it 
will be found that property titles have passed to the Japanese 
is not now known. Except for lands which will have to be pre- 
empted for military uses, a general policy should be set to re- 
serve the land ownership for the natives. It will not in all cases 
be easy to determine to whom the lands really belong, and it 
may well be that it will be found that the plan of land usage 
rather than land ownership prevails in some native societies. 

Because concepts of land tenure totally different from our 
own obtain among the natives of these islands, it is most im- 
portant that specialized personnel thoroughly investigate these 
concepts before any attempt is made to codify the property 
laws. Decisions based on superficial knowledge of native prop- 
erty concepts have led colonial administrators into more con- 
flicts with independent people than has any other factor dur- 
ing the long and generally sordid period of colonial history. 

The administration of justice will doubtless raise questions 
requiring careful study. Native ideas of right and wrong, and 
of what is just and unjust, will need to be considered. It would 
be a mistake to assume that American law can be imposed with- 
out regard to native ideas or customs. Skillful use of the chiefs 
in local government will greatly assist in maintaining order 
and promoting smooth administration. 

Ed V. Izac, California, Chairman Subcommittee 
Investigating Pacific Bases 

A. J. Biemiller, Wisconsin 

C. W. Bishop, Illinois 

J. R. Farrington, Hawaii 
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VICTORY FOR WHOM? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The great victory has come—the victory of arms. 

The might of the production line, the genius of the 
scientist, the bravery of our youth have all been dem- 
onstrated to our own satisfaction and to the extreme 
discomfiture of the enemy. 

But for whom and for what has this great victory 
been achieved? 

The thrill of relief that swept this nation last week 
is understandable. It was a relief from tension for the 
millions of parents and relatives of the young men in 
the fighting zones. It was a relief for the young men 
themselves, for now they can resume their interrupted 
careers and their home life. 

But relief from tension is not victory. 

Out of this war America gets little that is tangible. 
We went in to defend ourselves and to keep the war 
from touching our shores. We sought no additional 
territory, no additional resources, no additional fa- 
cilities for the pursuit of our trades, our professions, 
our careers—and we gained none. 

We acquire, to be sure, new responsibilities and we 
face new challenges. The public debt has soared from 
a pre-war top of $55,000,000,000 to about $260,000,- 
000,000. We have invested the savings of the nation in 
war. We now face the task of keeping the American 
governmental structure solvent and our economic 
system productive so that by taxes derived from pri- 
vate enterprise the people shall begin to pay these 
debts to each other. Jobs, more jobs, and still more 
jobs must be created. We must reverse engines-—from 
destructive power to constructive power. Let not 
selfish men, petty men, ambitious men exploit the 
period ahead by putting into the gears the monkey 
wrenches of unreasonable demands. 

But what of our enemies? 

Germany and Japan are bankrupt. Their cities are 
in ruins. Are these then the fruits of victory? Is the 
prostration of the enemy something on which we can 
base the satisfactions of victory? 

No happiness over another’s grief: There can be 
no satisfaction in contemplating the distress of the 
vanquished. It may give momentary exultation to the 
vengeful or the sadistic among us, but it cannot ex- 
plain away the myriad of white crosses that mark the 
graves of the fine American boys who sleep in North 
Africa, in Italy, in France, in Belgium, in Holland, in 
Germany, in Pearl Harbor, in Guadalcanal, in New 


Guinea, in the Aleutians, in Burma, China, on Tarawa, 
Saipan, Guam, the Philippines, Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa. Nor can it explain away the unmarked graves 
of those sailors and merchant seamen who perished in 
the depths of the Atlantic and the Pacific and their 
neighboring seas. 

It cannot explain away the wounds of the thousands 
of boys, many of them maimed for life, who sit in the 
hospital chairs in a more or less permanent invalidism, 

What did the victory bring these veterans as they 
are left to contemplate their ribbons and medals even 
as a world turned to peace already begins again the 
same vicious cycle of armistice, demobilization, d's- 
solution of armies and navies and complete indiffer- 
ence once more to the conditions which generate eco- 
nomic discontent and ultimately breed more wars? 

Misconceptions of history: The man in the street 
knew little of the origins of the war against Japan or 
Germany. He never asked what happened between 


1918 and 1939. He is a creature of slogans and easily F 


acquired prejudices. He accepts the distortions of his- 
tory as fact. He was told that Hitler in 1939 and Hiro- 
hito in 1941 started it all. Hence as he heard that Hit- 
ler was killed, he wanted Hirohito killed. He de- 
manded even last week that the Emperor be eliminated 
and the peace offer scorned and that we go through 
to Tokyo with the invasion and expend more lives. 

We criticise the German people for their acquies- 
cence in the Hitler movement, but we ourselves wor- 
ship conformity. We goosestep along and some people 
—not a few of the educated, too—would have the press 
punished for daring to criticise anything the govern- 
ment or its military may say or do. This passion for 
conformity is the most useful tool totalitarianism 
could ever wish for. 

When will the American people wake up to the fact 
that they were in part guilty and that they were in part 
responsible for the wars just ended? How guilty? How 
responsible? These questions will be asked indignant- 
ly by an uninformed public which never tock the time 
or the trouble to study the tragic history of the diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and the United States 
or who never cared to study the mistakes and the 
blunders made immediately after the last war in trying 
to deal with Germany. When will we ever learn that 
the other fellow is not always 100 per cent wrong of 
that we are not always 100 per cent right? 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
jonal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 





VOLTAIRE 










—————— 


We heard many persons a few weeks ago saying 
Germany must be punished and destroyed and that 
Janan must be exterminated. What they forgot was 
that the American people would be demanding that 
their sons return home. Nobody today—just a few 
days after surrender—wants to police either Japan or 
Germany. Let someone else do it—someone else’s son 
this is the outcry now. Already the Congress is in- 
sisting that the draft be abolished, that there must be 
no peacetime conscription. Are the enemy countries to 
be abandoned to their fate, left to shift for themselves 
till they find new weapons of revenge and start the 
whole bloody business over again? 

Then the American people, of course, would again 
pay for their neglect. The men on our side who blun- 
dered in the ’20’s in Europe and America are not in 
power and are not available for trial or punishment. 
Many of them have passed away. But do we read the 
pages of history? Do we try to profit by our mistakes? 
Of course not. 

Again as we enter an era of “peace,” we begin to 
rly on platitudes, on resolutions and on that slogan 
easily preached but not easily practiced—‘“It must 
nit happen again.” 

Alas, it can and will happen again-unless we are 
willing to fix the responsibility for war on ourselves— 
the American people, the British people, the French 
people, the Polish people, the Belgian people, the 
Dutch people, the Russian people—as well as on the 
fnemy peoples. 

What did we do to avert war? Secrecy in diplo- 
macy is our worst cancer. How much did the Ameri- 
can people know or care when Japan, seeking an eco- 
nomic outlet in China, found herself frustrated by 
scheming groups in other countries? What did we do to 
maintain the “open door” and freedom of commercial 
opportunity in the Far East? Or did we by our care- 
lssness aid and abet the imperialists of other coun- 
tries and give the militarists in Japan the chance they 
wanted to ply their trade and break down liberalism 
inside their own country?) What did we do or say 
when Japan’s militarists, riding into power, grabbed 
Manchuria in 1931? 

What did we do when Mussolini attacked Ethiopia? 
What did we do when Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land in November 1936 and tore the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to pieces and scorned the League of Nations? 


> 





Triumph of arms alone is not enough to compensate for sacrifices— 
Peoples of the world must assume responsibility of keeping the 
peace—War guilt is not confined to few individuals or nations. 





What did our editorial writers and radio commenta- 
tors say in October 1937 when President Roosevelt 
made his speech warning the world against war and 
calling for a “quarantine” of aggressor nations? 

Where was our man of the street then? He was 
acquiescing in the opinions of those who called the 
President a “war-monger.” Mr. Roosevelt was dis- 
couraged by public opinion from pursuing the theme. 
The people supposedly weren’t ready for it. The man 
in the street was annoyed at the intimation that Ameri- 
can boys might possibly have to be used to maintain 
peace. 

Peacetime indifference must be ended: Now the 
aircraft carrier and the amphibious invasion force have 
crossed 8,000 miles of ocean and the atomic bomb has 
come to make it possible even for small nations to 
make sudden war. Will we now disarm ourselves and 
forget that it took an army and a navy and an air 
force to get the bases from which the atomic bombs 
could be flown? 

We shall not understand our victory if we go back 
to peacetime indifference and the assumption that 
other nations, other armies, other young men will keep 
the peace for us. 

We can proclaim a people’s victory only if the peo- 
ple have at last come to understand that they—and 
not politicians in government—are primarily respon- 
sible for war or peace. The people have made these 
huge sacrifices. They must prepare to make another 
kind of sacrifice—a sacrifice of time from their pleas- 
ures, indulgences and money-making proclivities. It 
is a simple obligation—to see that government func- 
tions in the true interest of the people, that govern- 
ment tells what is going on behind the scenes in 
diplomacy, that government weighs impartially the 
facts of international controversy and does not al- 
low a false patriotism or emotional propaganda to 
distort truth. 

The victory will be won and stay won only if we 
have learned to conquer our instincts to selfishness, to 
indifference, to lazy thinking, and above all the in- 
stinct to assume that someone else’s son will be ready 
to do battle again. 

For when war comes, it is our sons—yours and mine 
—who must pay the penalty. If we have learned that 
simple fact, we have won a great victory—and the 
dead will have not fought in vain. 
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War now ended has cost the United States a staggering 
total in dollars spent and in lives lost. 

In men, dead and missing, this war will have cost a 
total of 300,000 when final casualty lists are in. That 
compares with 53,000 lives lost in World War I as the 
Pictogram above shows. 

In dollars, World War II will have cost $336,000,000,- 
000 when the direct war-cost bills all are paid. That is 
11 times the cost of the first World War. 

Two separate wars, in reality, were fought at this price. 

War against Germany was the more costly. In the 
German war, Army losses in dead and missing passed 
175,000. Navy losses are not broken down by theaters, 
but were relatively small. Money costs, too, are not 
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formally separated, but it is clear that the war in Europe 
will have cost at least $200,000,000,000. 

War against Japan has cost 54,000 Army casualties in 
dead and missing, plus almost all of the 63,471 naval 
casualties of these categories. Marine Corps casualties are 
in the Navy list. That makes an incomplete total of 
117,471 dead and missing. Dollar costs of defeating the 
Japanese are put at about $136,000,000,000. 

Losses in American lives in these two wars have been 
the greatest in the nation’s history, yet are less than an- 
ticipated. At one time there was expectation that 1,000; 
000 U.S. lives might have to be spent to force a sur- 
render in Japan through invasion. Bombing removed 
that necessity. 
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The cost in lives, however, was not the only human 
cost. More than 650,000 men were wounded, many result- 
ing in permanent handicaps. Another 122,000 men were 
taken prisoner, and many of these suffered privations 
that will permanently impair their usefulness. In all, 
about 1,100,000 Americans will be listed as war casual- 
ties, dead and missing, wounded and prisoners. 

The cost in dollars cannot be measured in full simply 
by a dollar sign. The dollars often represent vital reserves 
of iron ore depleted and not replaceable, forests cut down 
not to be replaced for many years, oil resources used up, 
copper, lead, zinc and other mines worked out, leaving 
the United States that much poorer. Wastage of Ameri- 
can material resources 7s on a colossal scale. There now 
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is some question whether this country could fight an- 
other world war without drawing heavily upon resources 
of Latin America and other areas. 

Dollar costs, too, are reflected in a public debt that will 
approach $300,000,000,000 when the bills are all paid. 
Interest will cost taxpayers $6,000,000,000 a year. Dollar 
costs of this war, in fact, have been nearly twice the 
$157,000,000,000 that was spent by the National Gov- 
ernment in the 151 years between 1789 and 1940 for op- 
erating the Government and paying for all past wars. 

War is over, but the cost of war will go on and on. 
Past experience indicates that the postwar expenditures 
growing out of war gradually equal the cost of war itself, 
as veteran benefits rise and interest costs accumulate. 
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Never forget the ABC of 





HE NATION that ‘‘freezes’’ the design of its mili- 
tary planes can write off its Air Force as inferior 
and second-rate. 
And, before too long, that nation can write off its Air Force 
altogether . . . for no second-rate Air Force can long 
control enemy skies, or even its own. 


The Luftwaffe, for example, was beaten because of 

_ two things: first, because of overwhelming Allied air- 

craft production . . . and second, because Germany 
was too late in learning the ABC of Air Power... 





What is the ABC of Air Power? 


The ABC of Air Power is a technique introduced in this 
war by the Army and Navy and the American air- 
craft industry. 


In simple language it is the technique of making 
frequent changes in design, during mass production, 
so that the planes we send into combat tomorrow are 
consistently better than those in combat today. 


Because America has in this way kept its plane 
designs fluid, instead of freezing them, our Army and 


Navy Air Forces, from week to week and month to 
month, cannot be matched by those of any other 
nation. 


Here’s how it works 


A company such as’Consolidated Vultee starts mass 
production of a long-range super-bomber—the B-32 
Dominator, let us say... 

The first Dominator to be accepted by the Army Air 
Forces is probably known as the B-32A. 

3ut if in a matter of months—or perhaps weeks— 
so many changes and improvements should be made 
in the design of the Dominator, subsequent models 
would be known as the B-32B. 

Then come more changes . . . and the B-32C would be 
born. This goes on, right down through the alphabet. 


The joker in Air Power 


This miracle of constant improvement during mass 
production—often accomplished while stopping the as- 
sembly lines only momentarily — sounds like an ideal 
way to keep an Air Force at peak efficiency. And it is. 

But there’s another factor to be reckoned with—a factor 
most people didn’t know about in prewar years, or 
simply overlooked. 

That factor is TIME . . . the length of time that 
elapses between the day a new plane is designed and 
the day the first model goes into production. And 
that is the joker in Air Power. 

The fact of the matter is this: It takes anywhere from 
3 to 7 years for a war plane to progress from drawing board 
to combat action. 

We were caught napping when World War II broke 
out, because the nation as a whole was unaware of 
this joker in Air Power. 

But, thanks to a few far-sighted Army and Navy 
officers, and a few members of the aircraft industry 
itself, we were not caught totally unprepared. 
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Pearl Harbor — even though they had been in various 
stages of development and undergoing test flights 
long before Japan struck. 


It must be clear to every thinking person that 
when it takes so many heart-breaking months and 
years to perfect a plane for combat, America must 
never again invite disaster by lagging behind any 
nation in aeronautical research and development. 


Air Power! 


A lesson worth remembering 


Long before Pearl Harbor, it was obvious that if we ever 
did go to war against Japan it would be a war in 
which mobile, floating airfields—flat-tops—would 
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play a dominant part. 





So, starting as far back as 1927, the Navy and the 
aircraft industry began to experiment with carrier- 
based dive bombers. In 1989—12 years later— the 
plane born of these experiments was approved for 
mass production. But even then, it wasn’t ready for combat 
until 1943! 


Similarly, our finest Navy fighter planes saw 
combat action for the first time 2 years or more after 





Air Power is Peace Power 


Today, no spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 








In a world so small, there can be no peace, no 
security, unless we are prepared to defend ourselves 
against attack from the air. 

That is why constant and continuing aeronautical 
research and development—on the part of the Army, 
the Navy, and the aircraft industry —is an insurance 
policy on the life of the nation. 


And we must not let a single premium lapse! 








LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. 
CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
Pan American Clipper 4-engine bomber transport 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


CORONADO 
patrol bomber 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft 
War Production Council 
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SENTINEL 
“Flying Jeep” 


CATALINA 
patrol bomber 


VALIANT 


basic trainer 


PRIVATEER 


search plane 
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MR. TRUMAN AND THE PEACE 


Chief Executive’s Views as Set Forth in Exchange With Press 


Continuation of draft is up 
to Congress, jobs-for-all 
bill still is a ‘must’ 


President Truman, in his first confer- 
ence with newspapermen since Japan’s sur- 
render, answered many questions of gen- 
eral interest. The President cannot be 
quoted directly, but in what follows there 
is a record of the questions asked and of 
the answers given, although those an- 
swers are not in direct quotation. 

Tue Presipent: This conference was 
called because one had not been held in 
some time. A proclamation was being is- 
sued naming Sunday as a day of prayer. 
After the two-day celebration perhaps the 
country needed a little prayer. 

- Q: What is to be done with the three 
huge plants (atomic bomb) used in the 
Manhattan Project? 

Tue PresipeNt: That was a matter for 
Congress. The Manhattan Project in the 
long run was to be used for the welfare 
and benefit of the world instead of for 
destruction. If Congress approved, it 
would be seen how that was to be done. 


Q: Can you tell us about how and when , 


V-J Day will be declared? 

Tue Presipent: V-J Day would be de- 
clared by proclamation when the surren- 
der terms are signed and completed. The 
surrender would not be completed until 
the Japanese had laid down their arms. 
There still were 2,000,000 Japanese fully 
armed. 

Q: There seems to be some expectation 
that the Japanese will try to take action 
in revenge. Do you consider that probable? 

Tue Presipent: Any defeated nation is 
likely to want revenge. That is natural. 
They were unlikely to have any chance 
for revenge, unlikely to be able to im- 
plement such a desire. 

Q: Were zones of occupation in Japan 
discussed at Potsdam? 

Tue Presipent: No. Japan was to be 
occupied under the Commander in Chief 
of the Allies. There would be no necessity 
for different zones of occupation, but Ja- 
pan probably would be occupied by troops 
of all of the Allies. 

Q: Do you know about any discussions 
in progress on Korea? 

Tue Prestpent: He was not aware of 
any. Korea had been discussed at Berlin, 
and he thought the program for Korea 
would be carried through as anticipated. 
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Q: Did you have any discussion regard- 
ing Hong Kong there? 

Tue Presipent: No, Hong Kong had not 
been discussed. 

Q: ‘Was there any discussion on the 
length of the German occupation? 

Tue Presipent: No; that depended on 
how well the Germans rehabilitated them- 
selves along the lines of the democratic 
way of life. 

Q: Does the same thing apply to Japan? 





men who have served a long time and been 
out fighting. There was no reason why 
some of these younger men with nothing 
to do shouldn’t replace them and make i! 
possible to bring them back sooner. 

Q: Do you plan to make any recom- 
mendations on peacetime conscription? 

Tue Presipent: He was going to make 
some recommendations on universal mili- 
tary training, which wasn’t the same thing 
as peacetime conscription. 


; 


* —Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT & PRESS 
«+. some questions only Congress could answer 


Tue Presipent: The same thing ap- 
plied to Japan. 

Q: Was the Potsdam meeting the last 
Big Three meeting? 

Tue Prestpent: He couldn’t answer 
that question. Time would decide whether 
another one was needed. 

Q: You at one time expressed your sup- 
port of the full-employment bill, but that 
wasn’t mentioned in the report issued 
by Mr. Snyder [Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion]. Does that in- 
dicate any indecision in your mind now 
on the legislation? 

Tue Presipent: It: didn’t indicate the 
slightest indecision. That was still a must. 

Q: Can you tell us how long the draft 
is likely to be continued? 

Tue Presipent: That was a question 
for Congress to decide. The draft was be- 
ing used now only to help bring home the 


Q: Will the War Labor Board continue 
to operate during the reconversion period 
for some time? 

Tue Presipent: The War Labor Board 
would continue to exist only so long as it 
was necessary. He thought that would be 
for a very limited time. 

Q: Will the WLB or the Conciliation 
Service handle dispute cases? 

Tue Presivent: He thought they would 
be handled under the Department of La- 
bor. 

Q: Are you going to call a conference of 
capital and labor soon? 

Tue Presipent: He planned to call such 
a conference sometime after Congress met. 

Q: Are you planning any more trips? 

Tue Preswent: No, he had no plans 
for any trip. It was like moving a circus 
to’ get him around, and he was going to 
stay home for a while. 
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Over The Milwaukee Road 
giant 4-8-4 coal-burning loco- 
motives speed military traffic across 
the prairie and great plains states to 
Harlowton, Montana—1,335 miles 
west of Chicago. This is the first step 
on the long, hard road to Tokyo. 


Mighty electric locomo- 

y tives, powered by electricity 

from mountain water power, haul 
heavily-loaded, 100-car freight 
trains swiftly over the Belt, Rocky 
and Bitter Root Mountains. This 
electrified zone extends for 440 
miles via The Milwaukee Road. 





5400 h.p. Diesels 
maintain the pace 
westward from Avery, 
Idaho, past Spokane to 
Othello, Washington. 
For 226 miles the route is 
along the shadowy St. Joe 
River and through the 
rugged Coulee Country. 





The last leg via The Milwaukee 
Road—“White Coal” again for 
216 miles—over the Cascades and down 
to the sea. At Seattle-Tacoma, and 
other Pacific Ocean ports, rails end and 
the Navy and Merchant Marine take 
on the overseas transportation job. 


To get his fighting men to their homes and then on their way to Tokyo, 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY . - F ° ° 
Uncle Sam is depending on his Railroads. They must not and will not 


UNE FOR WAR AND 





HOME FRONTS fail in carryin« out this tremendous responsibility. 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., INC. knows how to avoid delays, 
speed settlements... Key to their operation is effective 
use of KARDEX VISIBLE Record Control 


@ Precision electrical and electronic 
parts produced by P.R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc. of Indianapolis will play an enor- 
mous role in peace, as they do in war. 

But a first essential to peace-time 
operation is the settlement of termin- 
ated war contracts. To eliminate lost 
time, protect assets and obtain early 
payments, P. R. Mallory employs 
a very fine Kardex contract termina- 
tion record and procedure follow-up 
control. 

The follow-up record provides a 
history of the sixteen steps incident to 
each termination. On the visible mar- 
gin the exact status of any settlement 
is revealed at a glance, each stop being 


checked off as it is accomplished. Fol- 
low-up on the next operation is con- 
trolled by the colored signal on the 
1-to-31 day scale. Termination records 
for vendors follow each contract card, 
centralizing all data for ready reference 
and orderly procedure. 

Correspondence and other pertinent 
papers are wisely protected from fire 
in Remington Rand Safe-Files upon 
which the Kardex Cabinets are placed, 
and are filed in our Follow-up Folders 
that operate as a double check. 

Our wide experience in furnishing 
effective contract termination controls 
will gladly be placed at your service 
through our nearest Branch Office. 
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Official Plans 
For Postwar Aid: 
Press Reaction 


Administration plans for facilitating the 
shift to peacetime economy, as set forth 
by President Truman and Reconversion 
Director John Snyder, are considered gen- 
erally sound by most commenting editors, 
Many consider improvement of unemploy- 
ment-benefit provisions as highly impor- 
tant, while others minimize the danger of 
serious unemployment. 

Praising the Snyder report assuring im- 


mediate demobilization of troops, can- 
cellation of war contracts and main- 
tenance of controls only to prevent 


inflation or aid industrial reconversion, 
the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) pre- 
dicts that “the shift from war produe- 
tion ought to be completed within 
a comparatively brief time,” but urges 
prompt increase and expansion of unem- 
ployment benefits “to prevent the spread 
of fear and unrest.” 

The Chicago (IIll.) Sun (Ind.) agrees 
that reconversion should not take long, 
but warns not to be “deluded . . . by weary 
conservatives crying for instant abolition 
of all economic controls.” It desires “im- 
provement and equalization” of unem- 
ployment compensation—“if -not nation- 
alization.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.). 
coming “the Administration’s strong im- 
pulse toward decorttrol,” maintains that 
even increased unemployment “will be no 
re-establishing 


wel- 


reason for prolonging or 
Government controls.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
calls President Truman’s proposals _ for 
price and material controls for the most 
part “unexceptionable,” but questions 
whether inventory control as suggested 
“may not slow down what should be 
done of the earliest steps back to a free 
market.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) 
ers unemployment-benefit legislation the 
“most important” step in the transition. 
and suggests “some formula for a separa- 
tion allowance,” with the addition of a 
federal-State relief system to supplement 
State benefits. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
(Ind.-Dem.) calls for “something moré 
than temporary measures”—for “broader 
and stronger social security, health serv- 
ices . . . development of river valleys . . - 
and above all the idea of the full employ- 
ment bill.” 
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How can you judge a business rash? - 


HOULD a company be judged, as 
S a financial risk, by a careful com- 
putation of its assets and liabilities? 
By an accurate measurement of its 
past performance and future pos- 
sibilities? Or should it be judged 
by these and more—by the' character 
and ability of its management? 


During the depression, a large Mid- 
west manufacturing concern faced a 
crisis in its career. In the company’s 
own words, it was suffering—along 
with many other business concerns— 
from “an oversupply of manufactur- 
ing facilities and debt, and an under- 
supply of sales and credit.” 


In the midst of the crisis, the com- 
pany found itself, one morning, with 
a large note called for payment in 
exactly forty-eight hours. The holder 


of the note agreed to extend it under 
conditions that the company felt were 
prejudicial to its future. After debat- 
ing the question for twenty-four 
hours, the management decided to 
seek other financial aid. 


They came to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. The Bank had 
to act fast. Recognizing that most busi- 
nesses were in depression difficulties, 
the Bank looked at the record, found 
that the men in charge of the com- 
pany’s destiny were men of character 
and ability—and granted them a loan 
in time to save the situation. 


Today, that business—P. R. Mallory 
and Company, Inc. of Indianapolis— 
is completing thirty years of progress 
in specialized metallurgy, electronics, 
and electro-chemistry. It has become 
a recognized leader in its particular 
markets. Its techniques, experience, 
and plant facilities, proved invalu- 
able in developing many critical items 
for the war-production program. 


Meanwhile, the friendly relation- 
ship established between the company 
and the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, has continued and grown even 
closer with the years, 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


New York 
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RELAXING CONTROLS OVER JOBS 


End of Employment Ceilings, Worker Freezes and Plant Seizures 


Freedom to raise wages 
by collective bargaining 
if prices are not affected 


In the field of labor relations, the re- 
conversion period brings many changes in 
policies and problems for employers, work- 
ers and Government. 

Among the changes are the follow- 
ing: 

Wages now may be raised, through col- 
lective bargaining, so long as they do not 
require price increases. This means the re- 
opening of large numbers of contracts for 
new wage negotiations. 

The War Labor Board will continue on 
a temporary basis, until an agreement can 
be reached on a substitute method of set- 
tling labor disputes. Employers and work- 
ers will be expected to continue to comply 
with WLB decisions on a voluntary basis 

No-strike, no-lockout pledge is revived 
on a voluntary basis, with employers and 
unions expected to hold strikes and lock- 
outs to a minimum. 

Plant seizures are out, as punishment 
for defiant employers and unions. Compli- 
ance with WLB orders is on voluntary 


basis, except that employers raising wages” 


above stabilization levels will not be al- 
lowed to compute these increases for in- 
come tax purposes. 

Unemployment becomes the Govern- 
ment’s principal problem. Approximately 
14,500,000 veterans and war workers will 
need to find jobs or shift to new kinds of 
jobs. Unemployment will increase rapidly, 
jumping from 1,000,000 in the first quarter 
of 1945 to 5,393,000 in the last quarter. 
and perhaps to 10,000.000 by the second 
quarter of 1946. 

Man-power controls 
with no strings attached. 

Employment ceilings are ended. 

The 48-hour week goes and the 40-hour 
week returns. 


are eliminated, 


Job shifts by workers may be made 
without draft board approval. 

Certificates of availability are not 
needed to change jobs. 

Essential and nonessential industry 


classifications no longer exist. 

Minimum wage of 55 cents an hour 
will be asked of Congress. The statutory 
limit of the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
40 cents. 

Unemployment insurance probably will 
be increased by Congress after a stiff 
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fight. The Administration wants jobless 
workers to receive maximum of $25 a 
week for 52 weeks, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment financing the increases above 
present benefits now paid by the States. 

All of these changes carry important 
meaning for management and labor. For 
example: 

The unemployment outlook. The un- 
employment situation is confused by con- 
flicting estimates of how fast the military 
forces will be demobilized, how many new 
workers will retire from the labor force 
and how many war workers will be ab- 


sorbed in civilian jobs. A composite of the 
most reliabie figures leads to the following 
conclusions: 

Munitions plants will let out millions of 
workers. The total may run as high as 
5,000,000. 

Army and Navy, during the next 12 to 
18 months, may release as many as 9,500.,- 
000 of the 12,070,000 in uniform during 
the second quarter of 1945. This estimate 
is higher than some, but it is based on the 
expectation that Congress will force a 
more rapid demobilization than Army and 
Navy now predict. The military’s esti- 
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MUST BE HERE SOMEWHERE 

















See if it’s gone to shipping. Look in 
the top drawer. Ask up on the ninth. 
Ask Bill Frey. 

Wasted time is business’ No. 1 head- 
ache. Even without a war on, many 
business forms slow up the day’s work. 
They invite mistakes, are cramped and 
complicated. Organization is hit or 
miss. Tradition rules, not efficiency. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
forms for some of the world’s largest 





businesses — and the smallest. Prac- 
tical experience over the years proves 
this one fact beyond dispute: business 
forms properly engineered can save 
precious time, speed output, cut run- 
ning costs by thousands of dollars. 
The Moore specialist who calls on 
you asks: Is this form necessary? Does 
it duplicate any other? Is the sequence 
of entries logical? Does printing take 
advantage of standard paper sizes? Is 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


fn Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Beok Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


the form engineered to your system? 

To learn how answers to these ques- 
tions can benefit you, get in touch now 
with the headquarters of the nearest 
Moore division, or its local office. 
Moore consults with you, designs, then 
prints. The nine companies listed be- 
low have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc 


ADV. BY W.W. AYER 
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. ee Aline of resistance 
welding electrodes 


... further augmenting Ampco’s complete 
service in the field of copper-base alloys 


It was natural that the research program of Ampco Metal, Inc. 
should lead to important discoveries in the production and control 
of resistance welding alloys. At Ampco, control of quality and 
uniformity of product — both absolutely necessary in this exact- 
ing field — are kept under the close supervision of laboratory 
technicians from the receipt of the raw material through produc- 
tion of the finished part. Here, where every production facility 
is available, quality control is complete. 


lack of uniformity in the electrodes. There is no need to adjust 
current, time, or pressure settings when electrodes are identical. 
Avoid delays, reduce costs by specifying Ampcoloy electrodes. 
Ampco now offers special, high conductivity alloys meeting 
RWMaA specifications. Included in the line are spot welding 
electrodes; centrifugally cast seam welder bushings; seam 
welder shafts; flash and projection welder dies, extruded and 
drawn rounds; etc. 
Complete details are given in Bulletin 68. Write for your copy. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. US-8, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Specialists in engineering, production, 
and finishing of copper-base alloy parts. 











In resistance welding, costly production delays result from any_ 





“maté “of 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 men re- 


leased in a year to 18 months is believed 
very conservative. 

Peacetime business and agriculture will 
absorb large numbers of the approximately 
14,500,000 men who will be released from 
the Army and from war plants. Also, many 
older persons, boys and girls, housewives 
and handicapped persons will withdraw 
from the labor market. This abnormal 
group of workers totaled 7,298,000 in the 
first quarter of 1945, but 6,000,000 eventu- 
ally will withdraw.. That still will leave 
nearly 1,300,000 more than normal. 

Civilian employment. The chart on the 
preceding page shows what will happen to 
civilian employment between now and 
early 1947. This employment will drop 
from about 50,200.000 at present to about 
46,900,000 in the first quarter of 1946. It 
then will rise gradually to about 51,000,- 
000 by the last quarter of 1946. A civilian 
working force of 51,000.000 is almost 
6,000,000 more than in 1939. 

Unemployment, which dropped below 
a million in the second quarter of this 
year, will move up rapidly for a vear or so 
and then fall -back to prewar levels. In 
figures, that means there will be 5,393,000 
unemployed in the fourth quarter of this 
year, 10,135,000 in the second quarter of 
1946 and 7,345,000 in the last quarter of 
1946. The figure will continue to decline 
during the boom that is expected to pre- 
vail in 1947, 

The official view is that the outlook is 
not as black as the statisticians formerly 
predicted. It will be serious enough, how- 
ever, to bring pressure in Congress for 
passage of legislation designed to bring 
full employment by Government spending. 

New wage policy. What the Govern- 
ment’s much publicized new wage policy 
means for employers and workers is this: 

Pay raises will be easier to get for work- 
ers employed in plants where wages have 
been frozen and employérs have been will- 
ing to pay more. Now the only obstacle 
to increases is the employer’s willingness 
and ability to pay without raising prices. 

Form 10 cases now pending before the 
Board, in which voluntary agreement on 
wage increases have been reached by em- 
ployers and unions, are now released from 
WLB jurisdiction. In all such cases in- 
volving no price increase, employers are 
free to pay the agreed-upon raises. WLB 
no longer has authority to prevent such 
increases. There are 16,270 Form 10 cases 
pending before the Board, and all but 97 
can be put in effect without Board ap- 
proval. 

“Little steel’ formula, wage-bracket 
system and other stabilization rules of the 
past are virtually dead. Their application 
will be limited largely to cases appealed to 
the national WLB from regional WLB’s. 

War Labor Board is in the process of 
liquidating itself. This means no attempt 
will be made to make new long-time poli- 
cies or adopt new formulas. It will serve 
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Foreign Banking Service 


in a Changing World 


With the revival of old channels of trade 
and commerce, The New York Trust 
Company has re-established its banking 
services in many previously inaccessible 
countries. These facilities include deal- 
ings in foreign exchange, opening of 
commercial letters of credit and the col- 
lection of clean and documentary drafts 





payable in foreign countries. Travelers’ 
letters of credit and travelers’ checks 
are also available for those planning 
business trips abroad. | 
To American firms and corporations 
having need of foreign banking facili- 
ties, The New York Trust Company 
offers its world-wide arrangements. 


THE 


'y NEw YORK TRUST 
| COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY * MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET * TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Commercial Banking and Loans + Foreign Banking Services + Investment Review Accounts 


Custody Accounts + Executor and Trustee Services 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Cut Operating Time of Your 
Scrubbing Machine 


All Finnell Floor-Cleaning Powders are specially compounded to 
work in scrubbing machines. The chemical action of these powders 
is compatible with the speed of machine-scrubbing! They act instan- 
taneously on dirt, oil, grease, et cetera, so that your scrubber can 
more quickly remove the accumulation from the floor. This cuts 
operating time of your machine and saves labor. 


The six Finnell Powders illustrated serve specific needs. Setol: An 
oil emulsifier developed expressly for quickly and safely removing 
grimy oil and grease from mill and factory floors. Asesco: Also an 
oil emulsifier, but recommended under conditions not requiring the 
potency of Setol. Finola: A scouring powder for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of smooth, hard surface floors—such as terrazzo, cement, tile, 
and marble floors—and of some wood floors. Greaseless . . . leaves 
no’ dirt-holding film. Century Scouring Powder: A mild abrasive 
cleanser. Solar Soap Powder: Vegetable oil base . . . assures thorough, 
rapid cleansing. Recommended wherever a good soap powder is 


required. Finnell Rubber Cleaner: Endorsed by 
Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Association. 








Finnell Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own 
mill, and are put up in containers ranging from 
5-lb. bags to 300-lb. barrels. For literature or con- 
sultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3708 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ we 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 

























as an agency to adjust disputes and keep 
wages from pushing up prices until a sub- 
stitute method of handling labor problems 
is adopted. Its life as a dispute agency 
may end within six months. It could, but 
probably won’t, continue to function longer 
than that as a wage-stabilization agency. 

New dispute cases will be held to a 
minimum by WLB. Industry and labor are 
expected to continue to accept Board de- 
cisions in good faith as during the war. 
The Board has settled 18,000 dispute cases, 
with only 44 resulting in plant seizures or 
other sanctions. 

Compliance with Board decisions will 
be purely voluntary. Emphasis is away 
from compulsion. 

Substandard wages will be increased 
and inequities will be corrected, even if 
they go beyond the limits of the “little 
steel” formula and other stabilization 
yardsticks. 

Some old cases will be reopened, under 
contract clauses permitting reopening if 
Government wage policy changes, but 
Board may be liquidated before these cases 
can reach it. Months sometimes are re- 
quired to bargain and conciliate. 

All in all, collective bargaining will be 
the deciding factor in most cases, with 
WLB trying to hold its work to a mini- 
mum as it gradually goes out of business. 


Veterans’ rights. Employers can 
look for an early showdown on the con-, 
troversial question of how much prefer- 
ence veterans are to receive in getting 
civilian jobs. President Truman has asked 
Attorney General Clark for a ruling on the 
superseniority phase of this controversy 
and an early interpretation is expected. 

There is much at stake in this ruling 
for employers, veterans and war workers. 
The policy laid down by the Attorney 
General will be the policy that employers 
will be expected to follow in rehiring vet- 
erans who apply for their old jobs. It will 
remain policy until it is overruled by the 
courts. 

If Mr. Clark upholds Selective Service 
Director Lewis B. Hershey, he will rule 
that Congress intended, when it passed 
the Selective Service Act, that every vet- 
eran was entitled to his old job or a sim- 
ilar job, even if this meant discharging a 
war worker of greater seniority. 

If the Attorney General follows the 
view of organized labor, he will rule that 
what Congress really intended was that 
veterans are entitled to their own jobs, but 
not the jobs of someone else. 

That, in brief, is the issue of super- 
seniority. 

In making his decision, the Attorney 
General will have a mass of evidence be- 
fore him supporting both sides. Unions are 
pinning their hopes on a recent statement 
of Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, one 
of the sponsors of the re-employment pro- 
vision of the Selective Service Act. Sena- 
tor Thomas explained that Congress 
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Black and white half- 
tone reproduction 
showing the prominent 
lines of the spectra of 
pure metallic elements, 
which- identify them to 
the spectrographer, 


How to Find Gold... At the Rainbow’s End 


This is the instrument 

that proved the old tale 

about the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. This is a 
modern Bausch & Lomb Spectro- 
graph. To probe the secrets of the 
universe it makes use of the same 
principles of light that cause the 
rainbow. 

With such instruments science has 
discovered many of the elements of 
the 92 out of which matter is com- 
posed, so unlocking vast store- 
houses of wealth for the enrichment 
of all. From spectrographic discov- 
eries have come lifesaving armor and 
improved implements of war for our 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Ni: 


fighting men. Similarly, in your 
laboratories Bausch.& Lomb Spec- 
trographs can supply the vital in- 
formation necessary for the creation 
of better products for the peace time 
future. 

A piece of metal or a chemical 
compound, smaller than a pinhead, 
when burned in the arc produces in 
the spectrograph a rainbow-like 
spectrum in which the identifying 
lines of the elements stand out un- 
mistakably. From a_ photographic 
record of this phenomenon, the 
spectrographer can identify ele- 
ments of which the sample is com- 
posed eventhough the amount may be 


lucation, Research, Industry, and E) 


as small as one part in 100,000,000. 

Consult Bausch & Lomb concern- 
ing your post war optical require- 
ments. Pacing the advances of 
science, building the instruments 
that help to create new sources of 
wealth for all mankind, America’s 
Leading Optical Institution is ready 
to serve you. Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH &6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


and Conservation 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 60 of a Series 
we 


This Letterhead Represents 
Something NEW Under the Sun 


Clothes from the cow! Aralac, a completely new wizard 
fibre, is made from the casein of skimmed milk. It was 
introduced in 1941 by Aralac, Inc., a division of National 
Dairy Products Corporation. Its widest use is in blend 
with rayon, wool or cotton to make new types of yarn, 
fabrics and quality felts. 

Aralac, Inc. uses Strathmore paper for its letterhead as 
a worthy representative of this amazing product. YOUR 
letterhead, too, should express the quality and prestige of 
YOUR company. With lighter weight papers necessary 
under government regulations, quality is more important 
than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your assurance 
of that quality. 


STM ORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED— Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
ts made by re-j:roressing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salruze committee immediately. * 




















wanted the veteran to have his old job 
back, but never contemplated he should 
be taking someone else’s job. Selective 
Service is confident that Mr. Clark wil 
agree with its interpretation of the lay: 
that a veteran has absolute priority for 
a job. 

Important as it is, this controversy, af. 
fects only about 25 per cent of all veterans, 
The remaining 75 per cent, those who had 
no jobs before entering service, have only 
the assurance of Congress that they are to 
be accorded “maximum job opportunity 
in the field of gainful employment.” 

This phrase, however, now is being in. 





—U. S. Army Signal Corps 


GI DISCHARGE 





—General Motors 
GI RE-EMPLOYMENT 


2-4 policy was drafted 


terpreted in favor of veterans who com- 
pete with nonveterans for new jobs. The 
three-man Veterans Placement Service 
Board, created by the GI Bill of Rights, 
holds that the U.S. Employment Service 
is to give preference to veterans of this 
war in referring applicants to jobs. War 
Manpower Commission has advised its 
field offices to follow this policy. 

The policy does not mean, however, that 
employers will be expected to hire veter- 
ans of less competence than nonveterals 
for a given job. but, when qualifications 
are equal, the veteran is to receive first 
choice. 
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A REPUTATION has to have a beginning. Commercial 
Iron’s began almost 30 years ago. It began when people heard two 
words repeated over and over... two words that gave them confi- 
dence in this new organization. Those two words were “know how”! 
Commercial Iron Works never took a job unless they “knew how” 
to do it better than anyone else. If they didn’t, they’d find out before 
the next job like it came along. 

That was the policy laid down by the founders . . . the policy 
that has lived and still lives today... “be sure you ‘know how’ and 
if you don’t, find out how, damn fast”. 

Today, Commercial Iron’s “know how” is a_by-word 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, up and down the Pacific Coast. 
These two words characterize an institution that covers nearly 50 
acres of plant area, buildings covering over 680,000 square feet of 
floor space, 4 huge covered ship ways and over 7,000 men and women! 

Commercial Iron’s “know how” is a real and tangible thing 
---it is made up of men, machines, methods and management! 


COMMERCIAL IRON’S “KNOW HOW” 
IS READY TO SERVE THE WORLD! 


To help you with better parts or products, engineered 

and produced with precision production-line, speed and low cost. 
Strategically located in the Pacific Northwest, CIW is not only able 
to serve this vast and growing industrial empire, but also 

the great potential markets of Alaska, Russia, South America, 
The Orient and the lands beyond the Pacific. 
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MEN. . Commercial Iron employees are 


all infused with the spirit of “know how’. 
Even the greenest hand feels it after the first 
day. The old timers have developed it to a 
high degree through training and experience. 


ey 


MACHINES .. mocem ma- 


chines and equipment are vital to the “know 
how” that characterizes Commercial Iron 
Works. The latest and most efficient equip- 
ment is employed... many of CIW’s time 
and labor saving devices are the creation of 
CIW men! 





METH oDSsS . .- Commercial 
Iron Works combines the practical. with the 
scientific. Their methods are a blend of 
modern efficiency with the common sense of 
experience. They are an important ingredient 
of CIW’s “know how”. 


aaa 


MANAGEMENT. ;.. 


top management men at Commercial Iron; 
whether they are in the business office, the 
engineering department or out in the plant, 
are young men. They have the vision, the 
vigor, the vitality of youth tempered with 
experience. They are young, yet seasoned, and 
they keynote the “know how” that has made 
Commercial Iron Works famous! 
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CONTRACTORS « ENGINEERS ¢ MACHINISTS « FOUNDERS « SHIPTILDING ¢ MARINE REPAIRS ¢ DRYDOCKING 
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HOW ARMED FORCES’ POINT SYSTEMS WORK NOW 


Point systems, based upon type and 
length of service, upon age and depend- 
ency, are to rule discharges from the Army 
and Navy in the months ahead. Millions of 
men in service in the United States, lack- 
ing necessary points, are to sit in camps 
or be moved overseas during the next year 
er more, while men are being brought back 
from war theaters for prior discharge. Un- 
less this system breaks down under intern- 
al pressure or by action of Congress, its 
working is of the highest practical impor- 
tance to 12,000,000 men now in service and 
to their families. 

The Navy has its own new system of 
points. The Army has its point system, al- 
ready in operation but with some modifi- 
cations just adopted. The Coast Guard 
uses the Navy system, while the Marine 
Corps follows the Army pattern. Questions 
related to the working of these separate 
systems are numerous. Before showing in 
detail how each works, there are these 
broad points of special interest: 


Enlisted men, age 38 and over, who are in 
the Army and Marine Corps now can get 
out on application. Officers, age 38 and 
over, cannot get out upon application but 
must accept consideration on an individ- 
ual-case basis. 


Young men being drafted at this time can 
expect to stay in service for two or more 
years, unless Congress decides otherwise. 
Men in service do not get assurance of dis- 
charge six months after shooting stops. 
They are promised demobilization — six 
months after war is formally declared to 
be ended. That declaration came _ three 
years after the end of World War I. It may 
not come any sooner after World War II. 


Now, as to the Navy’s point system, just 
devised: 


Officers as well as enlisted men are af- 
fected. Half a point is given for each 
year of a man’s age, figured to his nearest 
birthday. Half a point also is allowed for 
each month of active duty since Sept. 1, 
1939. Ten points are given a man with one 
or more dependents. These 10 points are all 
he gets for dependents, regardless of num- 
ber. But a dependent might be a child or 
wife or parent or anyone who is receiving 
a dependency allowance from the Govern- 
ment. A man continues to accumulate 
points from month to month’ on age and 
length of service. But his dependency 
status is determined as of Aug. 15, 1945, 
when the Navy’s point system became 
effective. No extra points are added for 
sea duty or combat service. 


64 


Enlisted men in the Navy and Coast 
Guard must have at least 44 points to be 
eligible for discharge under the point sys- 
tem. For officers, the minimum score is 49 
points. WAVE and SPAR officers must 
have 35, and women enlisted personnel 
must have 29. Thus, an enlisted man who 
is married (10 points), is 82 years old (16 
points) and has been in the Navy 36 
months (18 points) can get out on his 44 
points. A commanding officer, however, 
can delay the release of a man _ with 
enough points for release when no replace- 
ment is on hand. This postponement can- 
not be for more than 120 days. The Navy 
later will reduce the number of points re- 
quired for discharge. 

Even if a man in the Navy or Coast 
Guard has not enough points for dis- 
charge, he still may be eligible for release. 
An enlisted man or woman who is 42 or 
over can get out on application. Or, in a 
special hardship case involving his de- 
pendents, he may be able to qualify for 
discharge. Also, the Navy and Coast 
Guard will release officers and men who 
have won one of the higher combat dec- 
orations. These are the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, Legion of 
Merit, Silver Star and Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. Comparable Army medals 
awarded to Navy men for combat achieve- 
ment also are counted. Men who enlisted 


“in the Regular Navy for a specific length 


of time, however, are not eligible for dis- 
charge until this time is up. 


Next, how the Army system works: 

There are very important differences in 
the Army and Navy discharge methods. 
For one thing, the Army point system 
does not apply to commissioned officers. 
Their discharges are considered individ- 
ually, though an officer who has high 
points indicating long and hazardous serv- 
ice usually has priority over one with 
fewer points. An Army man must have a 
minimum of 85 points for discharge under 
the system, and a WAC needs 44. The 
Army expects to lower these minimum 
point scores within a few weeks. At pres- 
ent, scores are based upon the number of 
points an Army man had on May 12, 
1945. This also is going to be changed so 
points will accumulate month by month. 


Here is how Army points are rated: one 
point for each month served since Sept. 
16, 1940; another point for each month 
served overseas; 12 points for each child 
under 18, with only three children count- 
ing; five points for each of the following 


‘decorations won since Sept. 16, 1940: Dis- 


tinguished Service Cross, Legion of Merit, 
Silver Star, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star, Air Medal 
and Purple Heart; and for each battle- 
participation star. Credits also are given 
for certain foreign decorations and for 
Navy medals awarded to Army personnel. 
An Army man holding the Congressional 
Medal of Honor can get 'a discharge re- 
gardless of how many points he has. 


An Army enlisted man or woman who is 
38 or older can get a discharge within 90 
days merely by applying to his or her com- 
manding officer. This age limit has just 
been lowered from 40. Exceptions are 
made of those who are undergoing dis- 
ciplinary action or medical treatment or 
whose service is not rated as honorable. 
About 300,000 are eligible for discharge 
under this age system. Even if there are 
no replacements available for them, they 
cannot be kept for more than 90 days 
after they apply, except in the case of a 
very small number of highly trained tech- 
nicians. 


The Marine Corps’s point system ror dis- 
charges, which has just been put into 
operation: 


The Marine point system is about the 
same as the Army’s, but there are a few 
differences. The minimum discharge score 
for a Marine enlisted woman is 25 points, 
but for a man it is 85. These are based 
upon their point status of May 12, 1945. 
The points are based on the same stand- 
ards as those for the Army. Marine officers 
are not released under the point system, 
but each case is handled individually. En- 
listed men and women are eligible for dis- 
charge if they have reached the age of 38. 


When soldiers and sailors actually will 
get out under these systems: 


Those in the United States with enough 
points for discharge, or over discharge age, 
will be let out immediately. The Army 
plans to release all of the 78,000 in the 
U.S. with 85 points by August 31. More 
than 50,000 others are on their way home 
from overseas and will get quick dis- 
charges. Altogether, more than 500,000 
now are eligible for discharge on present 
points. Most of these will be released with- 
in a few months. The Navy program calls 
for top priority in discharge for those who 
have served long at sea or overseas, and 
for unneeded aviation personnel. In both 
the Army and Navy, however, men who 
are eligible for discharge, but who want 
to stay in service, can enlist for three-year 
periods in the Regular Army or Navy. 
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Curtain Raiser 
by REYNOLDS 





The trademark spotlighted above heralds the introduction of a 
great new line—Reynolds Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 


5 

They are styled for postwar beauty, planned for extra efficiency, 
and are introduced by the three items women have said they need 
most—a nest of 3 saucepans, 11% qt., 2 qt., and 3 qt. These are 
the first of a complete line in beautifully matched designs. 

New construction: Each utensil is made of hard, cold-rolled 
sheet aluminum in an alloy carefully selected by the same Reynolds 
metallurgists who created “‘armor plate” aluminum for war- 
planes. Sturdy construction. Even heat distribution, Easy-lift 
handle with special thumb groove for sure balance. Beaded edge 


smoothed to side of pan so no dirt can cling. Two pouring lips. 





Bottom edges rounded for easy cleaning. 


Reynolds brings to this line its complete mine-to-finished- 


Look on the bottom for this stamped-in Reynolds knight and 


product facilities ... but war demands for aluminum still come dragon . . . the mark of a cooking utensil created by an alert, 
first, and complete distribution is not yet possible, progressive company, applying new postwar ideas, 
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T unlocks many doors...solves many a 
pressing problem. You may have the key 





yourself. But, if not... 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE ; ; ; 
Sea neeus + +> MOUS ONG Selling ... consider Blaw-Knox. Think of its engineer- 


mill machinery, 
ing skills accumulated through years of peace 
and war, its vastly “stepped-up” resources of 


experience, knowledge and production facilities. 


The listing under the various Divisions of 





Blaw-Knox shown here represents but a small 


MARTINS FERRY and SPECIAL i f Blaw-Knox products and services. 
MARTINS FERRY ead SP fraction o Ox p services 
40 mmm ant-aircral gun mouit But it does hint at specialized knowledge in 


many fields, at research and laboratory facilities, 
at modern plants, equipment and methods... 
at an engineering background of great breadth 


and scope. 





If what Blaw-Knox has to offer lies within your 
BLAWKN -KNOX SPRINKLER DIVI- 


eee range, it may well help to provide the answers 
you need—the hedge you need—against future 
uncertainties. We ask for an opportunity to 
discuss this with you. 


Ask for Blaw-Knox Illustrated Products Book 2055-B 





PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 
% ... Rolls for steel and non-ferrous 
rolling mills, etc. 
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i BLAW-KNOX DIVISION . Pras. EQUIPMENT DIVI- 


Chemical and process equipment, . Food processing equip- 
steel plant equipment, construction pond evaporators, dryers, distilla- 
machinery, transmission and radio tion and solvent recovery equip- 
towers, steel grating, Standard ment, grey iron castings, etc. 


buildings and hangars, etc. 


. ? 
Pung 1 « 











POWER PIPING DIVISION . 
Prefabricated piping systems, func- 
tional hangers, vibration elimina- 
tors, etc. 





CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
.- Chemical and process plants 
from laboratory to production. 





NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
DIVISION... Heatand corrosion- 
resistant alloy castings. 





UnTON STEEL CASTINGS DIVI- 

ON ..,. Steel and alloy castings 

Fe steel mills and railroads. Gear 

blanks, pump casings and castings 
for general industrial usage. 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. 


In your opinion, can atomic energy 
become a practical source of power 
for industry within 10 or 20 years? 


Much speculation has been created 
as to the use of atomic energy in the 
future. To present a cross section of 
informed opinion, The United States 
News asked physicists, engineers, edu- 
cators and others the preceding ques- 
tion. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


James W. Broxon 
Boulder, Colo.; Professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Research Expert on 
Metallurgy; Writer on Cosmic Rays, Gases, 
answers: 

If will were substituted for can in the 
question, I should simply state that I am 
skeptical. I am confident that if there 
should be the same concentration of effort 
and resources as in the development of the 
atomic bomb, this energy can be applied 
practically for useful purposes within the 
time designated, if it can ever be done. 
This latter depends upon existing amounts 
and availability of the required materials, 
information regarding which is not avail- 
able. The known low efficiency of steam 
engines, combined with the fact that we 
do not use internal combustion engines 
employing relatively inactive TNT, for 
instance, suggests that efficient practical 
use of atomic power may require consider- 
able developmental work. 


Dr. Paul F. Douglass 


Washington, D.C.; President, The Ameri- 
can University, and Director of Its School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, 


answers: 

The speed of transition from the appli- 
cation of the principles of the atomic bomb 
from war to peacetime uses depends large- 
ly upon Government policy. 

Today, the expert physical and research 
chemists who know most about the reac- 
tions are employed by the Government. 
Surely they will be assigned to the task of 
further perfecting the bomb and at the 
same time developing defenses against its 
use. If Government policy now supports 
research to develop commercial as well as 
military uses, we may expect the rapid 
development of industrial use of atomic 
power. 

The question is this: What is to be the 
Government policy as it relates to scientific 
development? 

Shall the Government devote the same 
concern to industrial use as it does to 
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On August 3, 1914, interoceanic shipping | low property insurance rates was set when the 
rates came in for extensive overhauling when the | National Board of Fire Underwriters was founded. 
first ocean steamer passed through the Panama| This organization, sponsored by leading capital 
Canal. Much earlier than this—earlier by 48 | stock fire insurance companies, is dedicated to 
years, in fact—the stage for today’s extremely | the scientific reduction of fire hazards. 
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“Save a scat for a soldier — 
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1—W. — 1876, Colorado admitted to Union (38th State) 
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FIRE ‘ASSOCIATION GROUP 


ren 
ge Ma) Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company (esq Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PHIL ADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF Ss, SINCE 1817 





Fire Association of Philadelphia 
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ASTRONOMICAL : 
ws LCULATIONS 2—Th.— 1909, Army Air Corps founded. 
& CA 3—Fr. — 1492, start of Columbus’ first voyage. 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME| 4—Sa. —1932, grain elevator-lumber yard fire caused 
Ps — - , - $10,000,000 property damage, Chicago, Ill. 
@}| ava. | Letitude t= ane = 5—Su. — Big fire or small, Fire Association Group ad- 
Si] 1 | 5:19 | 6:53 | 5:09 | 7: justments are always prompt, always fair! 
11 | 3:24 | 6:48 3:18 | 6:59 | 6—M.— 1890, Ist Legal execution by electricity. 
%il is | 5:27 6:41 5:20 6:48 7-18 — New Moon, 7:32 P.M., E. S.T. 
Si] 21 | 5:30 | 6:36 | 5:24 | 6: 8—W. — ‘\® 1905, Russo-Jap peace conference. 
. ia 3 5:28 | 6:36 : a 
KA 31 3:36 6235 331 6:29 | 9—Th.— 1902, coronation of Edward VII, England. 
AUG Latitude + 40° | Latitude --45 10—Fr. = 1874, birth of Herbert Hoover. 
4 » ben ae cae | ee 11—Sa. — 1807, Fulton’s Clermont made 1st trial run. 
Ho 6 |S ‘02:| 7:09 | 4:50 | 7:21 | 12—Su. — Property insuranceratesarethelowest ever—buy 
s EE Bee ia tan | fan whatever additional coverage you need now! 
i} 22 Bia 6:49 | 5-08 | 6:57 | 13—M. — 1898, Manila surrendered to U.S. 
Gi] 26 | 5:21 | 6:12 | 5:13 | 6:49 | 14_Ty.— 1945, Japan surrenders. 
ES. Soon a a 15—W.— -) First Quarter, 7:26 P.M., E. S.T. 
AI] ave. | Lettude =e | Lactate) 16—Th.— 1858, Ist Atlantic cable message sent. 
oi liek bee 17—Fr. — 1943, USAAF and RAF Ist bombed Schweinfurt. 
4 3 | 1:06 | 3:15 |i2:43 | 3:42 | 18—Sa. — 1924, evacuation of Ruhr began. 
BH 2 | 239 | 8:83 | 253 | 349 | 19-Su.— NATIONAL AVIATION DAY 
Si] 9 | 6:47 | 8:10 | 6:31 | 8:23 | 20—M.— 1940, death of Leon Trotsky—in Mexico. 
1 7; Re Ree eae Bas 21—Tu.— 1858, Lincoln-Douglas debates began. 
il 15 12:09 11:20 12:25 11:02 | 22—W. — 1942, Brazil declared war on Germany-Italy, 
Hy] 17 | 2:00 |. -3e | 2:29 lio:zg | 23—Th.— <a, Full Moon, 7:03 A.M., E.S.T. 
Kt 31 | 5:36 | 3:18 | 6:00 | 2:52 | 24—Fr. my 1867, Johns Hopkins Univ. founded. 
33 | 838 | 7:42 | 8220 | 7:35 | 25—Sa. — 1944, U.S. troops entered Paris. 
%]| 27 | 9:40 | 9:53 | 9:29 |10:01 | 26—Su. — Have your Agent or Broker check up on your 
a = aay — wees " om property insurance before going on oacation! 
s|—_— —— ——| 27—M. — 1859, Ist successful U.S. oil well drilled, Pa. 
{ set! for longitudes other than thestand- | 28—Tw.— 1565, Spanish landed at St. Augustine, Fla. 
I} ses i208, {op Eastern) (‘aitral; Mountain, 29—W.—- Last Quarter, 10:44 P.M., E.S.T. 
|  foursminutee for cach doerce emst | 30—Th.— \ 1924, Dawes reparation plan accepted. 
SI] time four minutes for each degree west | 3]_—_Fr. — 1944, U.S. troops crossed Mense River. 
Ds OBSERVATION for August: Inasmuch as replacement prices have advanced about 
» 31% in the last four or five years, this is no time to 
SJ stand pat on property insurance. 
1 MORAL for August: Protect yourself against losses due to shrunken coverage 
' aii ad a —see your Agent or Broker today! 
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HOW TRANE EQUIPMENT IS COOLING HOT PAPER 


serra: 


(THE TRANE COMPANY « 


AIR CONDITIO NING. 





At the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, mammoth rotary presses 
print four superimposed colors on both sides of a web of paper travel- 
ing at high speed. 

To eliminate smearing or smudging at maximum operating speeds 
it was necessary to install a gas drying oven which operated at 1500°. 
However, this raised the temperature, of the paper to a point where it 
was no longer possible to maintain a high standard of accurate color 
register. 


The problem was solved by installing two 70-ton Trane Turbo- 
vacuum compressors to cool the paper to normal room temperature 
... accomplished by supplying chilled water from the versatile Trane 
Turbo-vacuum compressors to rolls, around which the heated paper 
passed after the drying operation. These water cooled rolls restored 
the paper to the normal temperature necessary for the extremely accu- 
rate color register. 

This is just another case where Trane, manufacturing engineers of 
cooling, heating and air handling equipment, has been called upon to 
solve an unusual problem in industry. 


For the architects, engineers, contractors, builders of America who 
are planning today for tomorrow’s building and processing, Trane 
has the products, the knowledge, and the production facilities. When 
you have a cooling problem, whether for comfort or process, call on 


Trane first. 
& 
© 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


— CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


military use? Shall the industrial applica- 
tions be left to the research laboratories 
of private enterprise? 


Ralph Budd 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Chicago, Burling. 

ton and Quincy Railroad; Past Director, 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 
answers: 


The answer to the question should only 
carry weight when made by a scientist, 
and then only according to his knowledge 
in this particular field. I do not think one 
layman’s opinion is better than another. 

Of course, there are two parts to the 
question: Will it be practical to control 
atomic energy so that it can be expended 
in a way to be useful to industry, and can 
it be produced at a cost which will make 
it economical compared with other sources 
of power? Neither of these questions is 
involved in the use of atomic energy in 
wartime, when explosives are desired and 
cost is not counted. 


Bernard Iddings Bell 


New York, N. Y.; Author, Educator and Cler- 
gyman; Rector, Trinity Church, New York, 


answers: 


I am no physical chemist, but those 
whose opinion I value assure me it will 
not be more than a decade before released 
atomic energy will supply heat, light and 
power so cheaply and so effectively as to 
replace most of the present sources of the 
same. This interests me as a moralist. It 
seems obvious that the new energy must 
be kept out of private control. We need a 
sort of TVA to handle it; only it must be 
an internationally controlled TVA. The 
new energy can make everyone wealthy 
and life very easy. That is perhaps more 
disturbing than reassuring. The new dis- 
covery makes imperative a new moral 
education, new self-discipline, a more sin- 
cere religion. Otherwise, our children may 
be anything but better men and women 
because of this new power. 


Tenney L. Davis 


West Hanover, Mass.; Research Director, 
National Fireworks, Inc.; Past President, 
American Physical Society; Author of “The 
Chemistry of Powder and Explosives”; Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Organic Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


answers: 

Atomic energy has in a vastly greater 
degree the same advantages and disad- 
vantages as explosives energy. It is much 
more expensive, but much more concen- 
trated, more portable and more convenient 
to apply. From now forth, atomic energy 
will probably supply the best means of 
accomplishing certain humanly desirable 
results, but its use will probably be much 
more restricted than the use of explosives, 
themselves more restricted, less economical 
but more convenient, in certain instances, 
than coal and oil. 
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ores al TOTE BOXES OF DU PONT 


“LUCITE™ 


provide transparent protection 


only A 

tist, ee N > ° 
toll , =: from dirt for delicate assembly parts 

5 =~ : ~ \ 

< one ; oe, } > 
other. . bee Mian Here’s how one manufacturer got cleaner, better work from his assembly 
> the S br Ee a _ lines. His tote boxes of wood and cardboard, which delivered parts to each 
ontrol . eNO % assembly station, delivered also too much dirt. Out went the wooden con- 


nded ‘ = i tainers...in came new containers made of tough, transparent “Lucite.” 

d -* istipapoe: . Vga Now the parts arrive clean, with critically machined surfaces undamaged. 

me fe ; He gains other advantages too: he can choose from 63 different compart- 

a ment arrangements. And ‘“‘Lucite’s’” transparency speeds 
gy in production by providing instant visual check of parts. 

1 and - Ur This is but one of scores of applications in which ‘‘Lucite” 

d has aided America’s manufacturers in their progress towards 

Victory. And “‘Lucite’’ is but one of the growing family of 

ee Du Pont plastics—including several yet unannounced—which 

d Cler- 5 eee are serving on every battle front. One or more of these plastics 

rom a may well be the means of making your post-war product a more 

. attractive product, at lower cost. Our engineers are ready to 

those < help you determine whether a Du Pont plastic will fill your 

will own needs. Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


eased The OLD Way: Tote boxes made of pine wood, . . 

‘all with plywood bottoms and cardboard separators. Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 

; i te These boxes were hard to keep clean, splintered, 

sa and crevices collected dirt and dust particles. 
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must The NEW Way: Tote boxes made from transparent 
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ced’ ing. Fabricated by Dura Plastics, Inc., New York 
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The Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Special Kaport 


Auto buyer's prospect 
of longest wait before 
supply overtakes demand 


A train of broad economic cause and ef- 
fect now is shaping America’s postwar way 
of life. This series of closely related de- 
velopments, touched off by the Japanese 
surrender, is determining the pattern of 
industrial production. It is revealing what 
materials will be available for the use of 
manufacturers and when those materials 
can be had. This, in turn, is showing very 
definitely what the consumer will receive 
’ and the approximate time he will find the 
things he wants at his retailer’s. The in- 
dications are that the last few months of 
the year will see a quantity return of many 
commodities now scarce. It all works this 
way: 

Peace and cutbacks. Peace brought a 
tremendous reduction in military buying 
that now is releasing raw materials in 
huge quantities. A few materials will re- 
main scarce for some months to come, but 
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(This article represents the result of an 








, extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


MATERIALS FOR ABUNDANCE: 
FILLING SHELVES BY CHRISTMAS 


Ability to Manufacture Most Civilian Goods in Quantity This Year 














- , vinci » 
—Smith in Ann Arbor News 


YOU AIN‘T SEEN NOTHIN’ YET! 


most of the items that the manufacturer 
requires can be had immediately or very 
soon. 

The Army is slashing its artillery and 
tank production and output of ammunition 
by 98 per cent. It is buying no more tele- 
phone and telegraph or construction equip- 
ment. Its demands on the textile and shoe 
industries are being reduced by 75 per 
cent. It has stopped buying tires. 

Plentiful materials. This has an ob- 
vious meaning for the manufacturer in 
terms of materials: 

Steel. Enough steel is in sight for every 
purpose, with something to spare. In fact, 
War Production Board estimates are that 
this basic metal will become available 
faster than industry can use it. The short- 
age of sheet steel, which hampered re- 
conversion efforts between the victory in 
Europe and the Japanese surrender, is 
about at an end. The military will con- 
tinue to take a little steel, for ship repairs 
principally, but its over-all demands have 
been cut 90 per cent. 

Aluminum. There already is a big alumi- 
num surplus. This surplus developed be- 
fore the end of the war. Now, Army and 
Navy takings have dropped 90 per cent. 

Copper. There is a surplus of copper, 


too. Military demand has been snipped by 
98 per cent. Huge supplies are available 
for civilian industry. 

Lead. Huge demand for lead is expected 
to keep supplies tight for several months, 
although not stringently so. Army-Navy 
demand is reduced to a small fraction of 
wartime takings. 

Synthetic rubber. Industries which can 
use synthetic rubber may have all they 
want. The services now want very little 
of the production of the big war-built syn- 
thetic plants. 

Textiles. The cut in military demand for 
textiles means that, in the last quarter of 
this year, broad-woven cotton fabries will 
be released to civilian industry at a rate 
about 85 per cent of 1939 consumption. 
Linen supplies are to ease quickly. Wool- 
ens are to be available in quantities 20 
per tent above 1939. 

Components. The electric motors, iron 
castings and other fabricated parts needed 
for automobiles, washing machines, refrig- 
erators and the like are soon to be avail- 
able in almost any required quantity. The 
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For Many 
Industries... 











CLEVELAND 
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N ( © PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA, J 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
CUNCINNAT? 


CLEVELAND AND NORTHEAST OHIO is by 
far the best place in the nation for many kinds of 
industries to expand, or to build new plants. 
Here you will find a unique combination of 
essentials to successful production and distri- 
bution. Among the more important are: 


—central location in respect to major markets 
—ideal center for management 

—superlative transportation by land, water and air 
—adequate electric power at low rates 

—plenty of manpower with the know-how 
—basic materials right at hand 

—many producers of parts, materials and supplies 
—ample financial service 

—numerous business and industrial services 


_ —favorable tax structure—no state income tax 
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—diversified industries to supply and to be supplied 
—unlimited fresh water supply 

—desirable plants and plant sites 

—excellent living and cultural environment 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE. We tell 
more about Cleveland and Northeast Ohio’s 
many superior industrial assets in an up-to-the- 
minute brochure, ‘“‘The Best Location in the 
Nation for Many Industries”. We will be glad 
to send you a copy upon request. 


USE THIS SERVICE. We are prepared to pro- 
vide our complete, confidential Jocation engineer- 
ing service without charge to managements of 
companies who are considering expansion. 


Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


76 PUBLIC SQUARE ° 


CHerry 4200 . 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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3 Ways to Build 
Profits with Iridite 


1 As a final finish: [ridite is 
available in a variety of 
attractive colors. 


2 Asapaint base: Iridite holds 
paint firmly, even on die 
cast or newly galvanized 
surfaces, 

3 To reduce costs: Consider 
using galvanized metal, 
plus Iridite, in place of 
more expensive materials, 


/ 


Test Iridite for 
yourself. Write for this 
test panel, 





Guards All Galvanized, Plated 
and Die Cast Zinc Surfaces 


Here’s how to head off corrosion on all zinc and cadmium 
surfaces. Use Iridite—as a final finish or paint base. 
Iridite goes on with a quick dip of 15 to 60 seconds, 
dries in a few seconds, dries even faster with a hot 
water rinse, permits immediate handling or shipping. 
What’s more, Iridite keeps production moving, main- 
tains automatic machine cycles, needs no special 
personnel or unusual equipment. 





Proved in Use 
No untried discovery, the Iridite process meets Army- 
Navy Aeronautical Specification AN-P-32A, Army 
Ordnance Specification 57-O-2C, Navy Specification 
OS-1374, and the equally exacting specifications of 
many leading manufacturers, including those shown 
in the above panel. 
Test Iridite Yourself 

Send for free test panel, half of it protected by Iridite, 
and prove for yourself how Iridite balks corrosion .. . 
how the Iridite treatment does not alter dimensions of 
finely machined parts . . . how Iridited parts may be 
twisted or bent without flaking, chipping or peeling. 
Find out now whether or not Iridite is the ideal 
“finishing touch” for your present or postwar product. 
Write today for your test panel. Address: Rheem Re- 
search Products, Inc., 1448 Standard Oil Bldg., St, 
Paul and Franklin Sts., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


CIR RESEARCH ITE Y 


Standard Oil Bidg.. Baltimore 2, Md. _. 











(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 











output of fractional horsepower motors ig 
to be double the 1939 rate. 

Chemicals. Most drug and pharmaceuti- 
cal chemicals are to become relatively 
abundant almost at once. But a few chemi- 
cals remain somewhat scarce, particularly 
phosphate for fertilizers. 

All these materials are to be in abundant, 
or reasonably comfortable, supply com- 
paratively soon. War controls affecting 
their use are, in the main, being dropped. 

Lingering shortages. Some other ma- 
terials, however, are to be less plentiful: 

Lumber supplies are to increase slowly, 
Military takings are to be down by more 
than two thirds, and industrial needs for 
crating and similar purposes are to fall 
swiftly. The Army is to help by releasing 
some of its reserve stocks and so help fill 
distribution channels. But seasoned lum- 
ber is to be short for some time. 

Natural rubber. Crude rubber is to be 
very scarce for at least a year. The prob- 
lem is to get the Far Eastern plantations 
back into production and find shipping for 
imports. There are to be dribbles in a few 
months, but quantity imports ‘are not to 
be expected until well into 1946. 

Tin. This metal also awaits a revival of 
imports. Lack of tin, however, is not ex- 
pected to retard reconversion seriously, 
since substitutes can be had. Estimated tin 
demand for the remainder of the year far 
exceeds supply. 

Paper. Supplies of paper are to ease 
fairly quickly, except for newsprint. 

Leather and hides. There is a world 
shortage of leather that is to persist for 
several months, at least. However, mili- 
tary cutbacks are substantial, about 80 
per cent. Supplies available to manufac- 
turers for civilians, as a result, are to in- 
crease about 50 per cent. 

Controls retained. To provide an 
equitable distribution of the materials in 
short supply, WPB is retaining 30 to 40 
controls, out of a total of about 400 in 
effect when Japan surrendered. 

The controls are intended to assure that 
small as well as large manufacturers re- 
ceive their share of the scarce items and 
to see to it that a portion of the supply 
goes into low-priced consumer items. The 
controls are to affect tin, lumber, leather, 
some textiles, newsprint, and, in a sim- 
plified form, other paper. 

The scarce items, however, do not se- 
riously alter the prospect of a quick and 
general abundance of raw materials for 
the manufacturer. Now, what does this 
mean for the shortage-harassed consumer? 

Consumer production. It means, first 
of all, a quick return to retail markets of 
small gadgets, and implements made of 
metal, the things that were worn out and 
could not be replaced during the war 
years. Expectations are that, in a month 
or two, such items will be in fair quantity, 
and that, by the end of the year, they 
will be abundant. 

It means, too, a somewhat slower return 
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When the mad rush begins... 
competition will be 
we terrific: 
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Wages will stay high—competition will be terrific. To remain in business 
and maintain full employment, manufacturers must use the most efficient 
machine tools obtainable. Scrap the old machines and cut production costs. 
There’s the case of a manufacturer whose purchase of a Jones & Lamson Turret 
Lathe nets him a saving of $700 to $1000 per month on a single part. This is 
but one of many similar cases. 
Whether you buy War Surplus machines or new machines to replace your obsolete equip- 
ment, be sure that they can transmit the horsepower and have the rigidity to use the carbide 
cutting tools which provide the fastest known method of metal turning today. 
Jones & Lamson machines can transmit the horsepower and have the rigidity to take full 
advantage of these tools. Ask for one of our engineers to assist you in making the most 
profitable investment. Or, send for our book, “Welcome to You and Your Problems”. 


J a 5 L S Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 


MACHINE COMPANY Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines 


Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators + Automatic 
Springfield, Vermont, WS.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 
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For Busy Investors: 
Analyses of 28 Issues 


Many an investor has all too little 
time to obtain facts so essential today 
in making sound investment decisions. 
The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, having long advised investors 
to “Investigate then invest,” again 
makes that advice easy to follow by 
issuing a new list of “Basic Analyses” 
of securities currently important in 
terms of investor interest. 


Covers 28 Issues: The current list of 
“Basic Analyses” covers 28 issues, in- 
cluding revisions of eight issued last 
year, and all are as complete and de- 
tailed as M L, P, F & B’s Research 
Department’s painstaking field in- 
vestigation and careful research can 
- make them. 
Impartial: “Basic Analyses” are 
wholly frank and unbiased and pre- 
sent both favorable and unfavorable 
aspects of the securities against a 
background of carefully compiled 
factual information. Now available: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Loew’s Inc. 

Amer. Rotiinc MILL *N. Y. CenTRAL 
*AMER. TeL.& TEL. — Pactric Gas & ELEC. 
Armovr & Co. (ILL.) *pennsyzvanta RR. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 
*CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
COMMERCIAL SOLV. 
Cusan ATL. SuGAR 

Curtis Pus. Co. 
Erte RAILROAD 
FIRESTONE T. & Rus. 
*GENERAL Motors 
Jones & LAUGHLIN 
Lipsy, McNEILt & 
Lipsy 


*R. J. REYNOLDs Tos. 
*SOUTHERN PAcIFIC 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
STANDARD Orn (IND.) 
Texas Co. 
Union Paciric 
UNITED Air LINES 
*U.S. STEEL 
WarNER Bros. 
Youncstown S. & T. 


Easy to Obtain: As with all M L, P, F 
& B studies, all that is required to 
obtain one or more of the “Basic 
Analyses” listed above is a request.7 
Readers will find them useful in as- 
sessing the outlook for current hold- 
ings and valuable in appraising the 
attractiveness of issues in which they 
have a prospective interest. 

* Revised. 

t Just indicate which of the “Basic Analyses” 
you wish to receive, without cost or obligation, and 


address request to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





to abundance of the automobile, and of 
such household appliances as refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and washing machines. 
Demand for these items is enormous, and 
not readily to be matched by new produc- 
tion. 

These expectations can be reduced to 
specific items: 

Construction. A few construction con- 
trols are being retained, due principally 
to the scarcity of lumber. Some types of 
plumbing and hardware are lacking for the 
present, too, but should be quickly sup- 
plied. Steel, cement and concrete are abun- 
dant, although reserve stocks of brick are 
none too plentiful. All in all, it is estimated 
that construction of all types will pick up 
gradually in the next few months, and then, 
with controls relaxed or abandoned, swing 
into full stride. Some $7,000,000,000 of 
new construction is estimated for 1946, to 








MECHANICAL REFRIGERATOR 
... for consumers—more than a peek 


provide jobs both in the building trades 
and in industries supplying construction 
materials. 

Automobiles. The release of sheet steel 
to the automobile industry removed the 
last bar to rapidly accelerated production. 
Automobile manufacturers believe that 
their originally assigned quota of 250,000 
for this year is about all they can man 
age to build, but 1946 is to bring full- 
scale output. 

Tires are to be somewhat sluggish in 
reaching the abundance stage. They must 
be made to equip new automobiles, and 
provide replacements for cars now in use. 
Consequently, demand is big. Rationing is 
to continue until distribution channels are 
filled, which is to take several months, at 
least. 

Mechanical refrigerators are coming 
back so fast that distribution controls are 
to be removed by the end of year. This 
quarter’s production is to total 120,000 
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BUSINESSLIKE 


Do you hate to be late, miss 
appointments? Then you’ll 
want to own a Hamilton when 
these fine, accurate watches 
are available again. We’re 
building only high-precision 
war timepieces now. But your 
Hamilton is coming. Wait for it! 


WAIT FOR 
oP od 


F Wie. 
—dyenias Hrne Ul tuth 


Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"==Lancaster, Pa. 











The third of six 

uropean awards 
was made to this 
great champagne 
at the Paris Inter- 
nations! Exposi- 
tion in 1889... the 
year the Eiffel 


‘ower was opened. 


SINCE 1860 


AMERIGAN 
GHAM PAGNE 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO 
~ RHEIMS, N. ¥ 

















‘The surging power that feeds the mighty mo- 
tors of a 7,500-hp. electric locomotive is carried, 
by a conductor no thicker than a fountain pen. 

This overhead contact wire is copper, al- 
loyed with other closely controlled elements 
to develop strength and resistance to wear 
with the least possible sacrifice in electrical 
conductivity. 

From the pantograph which picks up cur- 
rent for the electric locomotive, copper serves 


in many other ways; in bus bars which convey 


Lhe Golden Grneversary ff ‘Anaconda Coffer 





the current to the copper-wound transformer 

. in control equipment . . . in field coils, 
armature windings and commutator segments 
of the traction motors. 

Copper and its alloys, so essential to electric- 
powered transportation, have other character- 
istics which make them equally valuable to 
other industries. These metals are efficient con- 
ductors. of heat, they are strong and durable, 
yet readily worked, impervious to rust and 


highly resistant to corrosion. 


auéovos ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 





Lend More for Victory ...®8UY AN EXTRA WAR BOND 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 















units, and, in the fourth quarter, 700,000 aA “2 
are to be made. Z = 

Washing-machine output is to jump 
from 50,000 this quarter to 500,000 next. 

Electric ranges are in production at a 
quarterly rate of 45,000 now, and are to i 
rise to 75,000 or 100,000 in the last three 
months of the year. 

Radios probably will be plentiful by the 
end of the year. Some 2,500,000 sets are 
scheduled for production before then. 

Electrical appliances are to become 
reasonably available as the year end ap- 










































































proaches. 5 

Small hardware items, in profusion, are : 
expected quickly. Manufacturers have few ws ho America’s 
reconversion problems. Usually it is just 4 al — Most Versatile 
a matter of changing deliveries from the es | ; 

Army and Navy to civilian distributors. 4 a Drink 
| | 100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 
| 
| P Cc 
: { Cc 
Fs 
tk 
The Guan Old Duin of the South 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP. ST. LOUIS, MO. " 
Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS Ra 
Cost Reduction » Improved Wages 22 
Production Management cal 
ae USDA eee amet 
S| TEXTILE MILL uss Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 The 
| e+ Supply would meet demand , ani 
VanRoy 'Y si } Fin 
Bard $5 a | Clothing of all kinds is to come back Y, AULA fina 
{ * | quickly. Plenty of woolen suits and over- Ad 
coats are in sight for this autumn. Cotton 
shirts, underwear, and infants’ clothing - 
are in such huge demand due to long- anne 
standing shortages, however, that it prob- y 
ably will be late autumn before new pro- for 
duction begins to catch up. 

Shoes probably will be off the rationing Ab 
list by mid-autumn, with a fair supply of SY fror 
peapeve ~aimieks. 5 BLADES HOSPITAL Gre 

Paper products are going into fairly 12.25 RAZOn BELMbDES nori 
quick production. In a month or two, pa- doe 
per towels, handkerchiefs, containers and 
the like will be in better supply. 

Toys. The prewar metal toy will be back 
in big quantities by Christmas. Bicycles 
and velocipedes are included. 

Abundance by Christmas? All in all, . 
it apnears that the present chain of eco- Sure—circuses are lots of fun . . . 
nomic cause and consequence, which the But golly—watch that Toro rua! 

1 ; 
Japanese surrender set in motion, will 
bring something resembling abundance, in 
Ss =e AAG ERS all but a few things, by the end of the year. CO! 
VANROY COMPANY, INC. Real plenty will reappear in 1946. | PU RP MUWERS | 
Empire State Building, New York | 4 Vy) | Wf / 4 WE 
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railroad center of U. S. 
the “Great Central Market” 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages — 


Railroad Center of the United States... Served by 
22 trunk line and 17 belt, terminal and industrial railroads 
-within overnight reach of 50,000,000 consumers. 


The "Great Central Market”... Retail and wholesale 
trade of more than eight billion dollars annually. 
Financial Center... More than eight billion dollars of 
financial assets available to business. 


Adequate Postwar Labor Supply .. . Skilled and 
unskilled, for diversified industry and construction—best 
record for good labor relations. 

2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power... Plentiful supply 
for industry, home and farm. 

Abundant Gas and Oil... Large-volume pipelines direct 
from country’s greatest sources. 

Great Inland Port... The harbors of the Chicago area 
normally handle more water-borne traffic each year than 
does the Panama Canal. 


These are some of the advantages that make Chicago and 
Northern Illinois pre-eminent in the industrial future of the 
United States—the first consideration in a choice of industrial 
re-location. As an aid to business, agriculture and industry, 
wherever located, we have established a department to as- 
semble and make available factual data concerning this area. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY” « 


Great Food Producing and Processing Center... 
In the heart of the nation’s richest agricultural lands. 


Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing... Chicago 
Industrial Area ranks high in the manufacture of iron and 
steel products. 


Tremendous Coal Reserves... Short haul from great 
central bituminous fields. 


World Airport... For national and international air 
transport. 


Geographical Center of U. S. Population . . . Has 
gtadually moved westward—now located within this area. 


Good Government... Complete and efficient com- 
munity services. 


Good Living . . . Fine home communities, shopping 
centers, recreation facilities, schools, colleges, hospitals and 
churches. 


In carrying forward this work, we will cooperate fully with 
all other agencies interested in the progress of Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. You are invited to make use of the services 
of this department. Communicate with the TERRITORIAL 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Marquette Bldg., 140South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.~Telephone Randolph 1617. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
Rational Distillers Prsducts Corporation, New York 
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CHARTING CANADA‘S FUTURE: 
MORE SOCIAL AID, LOWER TAXES 


Blueprints for Canada’s long-range de- 
velopment now are being worked out. 
Planning is to be based on proposals made 
by the Dominion Government and the 
Provinces at the recent Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conference held in Ottawa. Each side 
is studying the views of the other, and in 
November a joint program is to be drawn 
up. In the meantime, Canada will be run 
under war emergency powers. 

Problems that face Canada are simi- 
lar to those facing the U.S. They include 
maintenance of wartime income, absorp- 
tion of the armed forces into civilian jobs 
together with those thrown out of war 
work, reconversion of industry, and co- 
ordination of Dominion and_ provincial 
programs for providing full employment. 

Canada is more able than the U.S. to 
meet these needs as her problems apply 
to only 11.500,000 people and are rela- 
tively smaller. A Reconstruction Depart- 
ment has functioned for more than a year 
under C. D. Howe, former Munitions and 
Supply Minister. A Joint Planning Board 
under Prime Minister Mackenzie King and 
the nine provincial premiers is to co-ordi- 
nate Dominion and provincial planning. 

Basis of Dominion proposals for 
Canadian development is expanded social 
security and fiscal policies that will encour- 
age private business to expand industmal 
and agricultural activity, so as to provide 
jobs for all who want to work. 

Fiscal policy. Proposals are to eliminate 
or reduce taxes affecting costs of doing 
business. Public spending would be co- 
ordinated as between the Dominion and 
the Provinces, and be done on a cyclical 
basis to lessen economic fluctuations, to 
provide necessary public works, and to 
aid in developing natural resources, 

Social security. A broad system of 
health and unemployment insurance, bene- 
fits and services is proposed. Old-age pen- 
sions financed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment for those 70 years and over would 
be $30 per month. Lesser payments would 
be made to those aged 65 to 69. Occupa- 
tion rehabilitation would be furnished all 
disabled persons, regardless of the cause of 
their disability. Grants would be made by 
the Dominion Government for treatment 
of some diseases and for building hospitals. 

In return, the Provinces woud be asked 
to give up the right to levy personal and 
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corporate income taxes and_ inheritance 
taxes. These would be the basis of greatly 
increased Dominion spending. As _ there 
is no limit on taxation by the Ottawa Goy. 
ernment, it encroached on_ provincial 
sources of income to raise war funds. Pres- 
ent proposals would eliminate this conflict, 





“ane & Ewing 
C. D.* HOWE 
e « . heads Canada’s reconversion 


Provincial proposals are based on a 
minimum of interference by the Dominion 
Government in local affairs, and include 
the question of whether the Dominion 
Government will assume provincial debts 
in return for concessions by the Provinces. 

Agreement is expected to be reached in 
November as to what are to be the re- 
spective powers and obligations of the Do- 
minion and the Provinces. Planning on a 
national scale then is to be easier and more 
effective in meeting Canada’s problems. At 
the same time, some of the obstacles to 
amending the British North America Act, 
Canada’s Constitution, and to redefining 
relations between Ottawa and the Prov- 
inces will have been removed. Jealousy 
between the Provinces on the one hand and 
the Dominion Government on the other in 
the past has interfered in meeting the 
emergency of the depression in the 1930s 
and the conscription troubles during war. 
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Wheel away the heavyweights with lightweight magnesium 


Did you ever see a magnesium wheelbarrow? There is one, and 
many people have lifted it. The Dow Chemical Co. designed and 
made it. Empty, it is light as a feather, though it is strong, sub- 
stantial, long-lasting, and safe. Because of its lightness, and 
because its design puts a large proportion of the load over the 
wheel instead of on the handles, wheeling it loaded takes about 
half the effort required with an ordinary wheelbarrow. 

This is an excellent exampie of what happens when magne- 
sium is used. This most modern of commercial metals stimulates 
thought. It weighs less than a quarter as much as steei. True, 
it can be substituted directly for heavier metals, with a definite 
saving of muscle or mechanical 
power. But to cut useless dead 
weight to the bone, some re- 
designing may be advisabie. 

Would you like a magnesium 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED i idakd 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


wheelbarrow, or a vacuum cleaner, a chair, an office machine, a 
truck, bus or car made largely of magnesium? Tell your dealer 
and he will pass on the news of your demand. 

Revere makes no finished articles of magnesium. We operate 
one of the world’s largest magnesium mills, producing’ sheet, 
plate, rod, bar, tube, forgings and extrusions, to be used in 
manufacturing home, office, industrial and factory equipment. 
Through our intensive war work with magnesium we have 
learned a great deal about its safety, its easy workability and 
wide adaptability. To share in this knowledge, write for com- 
plimentary copy of the new bookiet, “Magnesium, the Light- 
Weight Metal for a Multi- 
tude of Uses.” Write to Revere 

opper and Brass Incorporated, 
Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 


£ REVERE /W (80, 














NEW VIEW OF THINGS 


Sooner or later, all of us need a change of viewpoint to make 
the day’s affairs fall into proper perspective. So each TWA 
flight is planned not merely as a time-saving journey, but 
as a pleasant change from the usual. Even seasoned air 
travelers say they get a new view of things after a few 


enjoyable hours as guests of TWA. 





POINTS THE WAY 


Don’t travel unless your trip helps win the war 
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TREASURY NEED VS. TAX RELIEF 


Likelihood of High Individual Levies for a Generation or More 


Plan for encouraging 
job-creating business 
with lessened burdens 


The key to postwar tax reductions is to 
be found in the budget outlook, and that 
gives only slight consolation to taxpayers. 
Returning Congressmen, bent on providing 
tax relief, also are likely to find their 
plans dashed against Treasury require- 
ments for funds. The hard fact is that war 
spending cannot stop when the shooting 
stops, and taxpayers must continue to pay. 

Tax experts from Congress and the 
Treasury already are consulting with 
Budget Director Harold D. Smith in an 
effort to draft a co-ordinated financial plan. 
Until those conferences are completed, no 
definite program can be adopted, but the 
budget picture is likely to appear as fol- 
lows: 

War spending in the present fiscal 
year that ends June 30, 1946, probably 
will aggregate $46.300,000,000. That is a 
considerable saving from the $70,000,000,- 
000 estimated in early August, but it ex- 
ceeds by $18,000,000,000 the amount spent 
for war in the 1942 fiscal year. 

The cost of winding up the war entails 
outlays for mustering-out pay to the armed 
services, payments for war materials now 
being delivered, and settlements for can- 
celed contracts. Also, there will be continu- 
ing high charges for maintaining 5,000,000 
men in uniform through the year. 

Nonwar spending is likely to exceed 
August estimates. When the budget out- 
look was reviewed officially before Japan’s 
surrender, nonwar spending was forecast 
at $15,300.000,000. Now, $16.800,000,000 
is likely to be spent. The increase will be 
due principally to larger veterans’ benefits, 
added unemployment relief and an earlier 
resumption of public works. 

Total spending thus adds up to a pros- 
pective $63,100,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, against $85,300,000,000 in the 
latest official estimate. 

Revenues—even if war tax rates are 
kept—will decline. Business profits will be 
less and individual incomes can be ex- 
pected to drop. The outlook is that the 
Treasury will receive $34,100,000,000 un- 
der the present tax structure, instead of 
the estimated $39,000.000,000. That won’t 
come near balancing the budget. 

A deficit for the year of $29,000,000,- 
000 is indicated. 


AUGUST 24, 1945 


It is against this background that the 
tax program must be drawn. Any sub- 
stantial reduction in taxes will simply add 
to the federal debt. which already ap- 
proaches $263 .000.000.000. and add to the 
annual cost of operation of the Govern- 
ment thereafter. 


Tax relief, nevertheless, is to be voted 
by Congress. The remainder of the year 
promises to become a struggle. between 


Congressmen seeking to pare taxes and 
Administration seeking to 


the preserve 





—Wide World 


BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 





be exempt from tax, the next $10,000 
taxed at 10 per, cent. and so on. 

Individual income taxes promise to 
remain at current rates. However, a pro- 
posal to raise the per capita exemption 
for dependents from $500 to 3600 is gain- 
ing favor. That would provide substantial 
tax relief for heads of families. A family 
of four, for example, would have the ex- 
emption raised from $2,000 to $2,400. 

A flat percentage credit against total 
tax also is being considered for individuals 
in 1946. This device was adopted in 1924, 
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... spending doesn't stop with shooting 


revenues. The outlook now is that the first 
stopgap tax bill to be introduced by Rep- 
resentative Doughton (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, will contain these 
features: 

Excess-profits tax on corporations will 
be repealed, effective in 1946. Suggestions 
that this levy will be reduced rather than 
eliminated are discounted, in view of the 
prospect that there will be few excess prof- 
its anyway. The tax also might prove bur- 
densome to expanding corporations, which 
Congress wants to encourage. 

Credits for the benefit of small corpora- 
tions are a probability. The latest pro- 
posal suggests a graduated credit against 
corporation taxes to $100,000 of net in- 
come. For example, the first $10,000 may 


applying to 1923 income. In effect, it 
would lower every individual’s taxes by a 
fixed percentage, and would apply to with- 
holding after Jan. 1, 1946, and to the esti- 
mated 1946 tax. 

That is about the extent of relief to be 
expected from any early tax bill. Both 
Congress and the Administration want a 
measure that can be adopted quickly, with 
little debate, and still offer some tax con- 
cessions. Consideration of the capital stock 
tax, the capital gains tax and other prob- 
lems is likely to be put over until next 
year. 

Another pay-roll-tax freeze is not 
unlikely. The Social Security system is due 
for an overhauling, so Congress may freeze 
the pay-roll levy for old-age insurance at 
1 per cent on employers and workers until 
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FILM PROCESSING 
MACHINE 





MODEL 11 
PROCESSES 16 MM. POSITIVE, 
NEGATIVE AND REVERSAL FILM, 





MODELtI10O 
PROCESSES 35 MM. POSITIVE 
AND NEGATIVE FILM. 











Houston Film Processing Machines 
afford private, complete and economical 
film processing in any quantities, when 
and as needed. Fully automatic, compact 
and entirely self-contained, Houston 
Film Processing Machines meet all proc- 
essing requirements of business cinefilm, 
Write for illustrated folders and prices. 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
11801 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








that is done. Otherwise, the tax would 
jump to 24% per cent on each group. 

After the “quickie” tax is enacted, Con- 
gress then will begin work on a long-range 
tax. bill, designed to give the country a 
reasonably permanent tax structure. Points 
to be considered in this measure include: 

Taxation of dividends. Complaints 
are growing against taxing dividends twice, 
once as corporate earnings and again as 
income to individuals. The difficulty is to 
find a satisfactory method of eliminating 
the double-taxation feature. 

Corporation income taxes. Official 
circles, both in Congress and the Adminis- 
tration, are cool toward proposals to make 
drastic reductions in corporate taxes, or to 
eliminate them. Prospects are that the 40 
per cent levy on combined normal and 
surtax may be reduced to 35 per cent. The 
graduated-credit feature, if not adopted 
in the “quickie” bill, probably will be 
inserted. 

Carrybacks. Proposals will be offered 
to repeal the carry-back feature of war 
taxes. This permits losses or unused ex- 
cess-profits credits to be offset against tax 
payments in earlier years. It is said to 
complicate Government tax planning. 

Carry-forward of operating losses is 
suggested as a substitute. That would per- 
mit corporations to offset the losses of one 
year against the profits of a future year, 
and reduce taxes in the profitable year. 

Accelerated depreciation, to permit 
business firms to charge off new plant and 
equipment at a faster rate, is favored 
either for the long-range bill or the stop- 
gap tax measure now planned. 

For individuals, tax relief in the years 
ahead promises to be modest. 

Per capita exemptions may be in- 
creased again, in line with the theory that 
consumer. purchasing power must be sus- 
tained. 

Normal tax of 3 per cent, however, is 
likely to stay, on the theory that there 
should be a broad base of income taxation. 
That is Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vin- 
son’s view. 

Lower surtax rates will be urged for 
all brackets. They cannot drop much, how- 
ever, in view of a probable permanent 
budget of $25,000,000,000. 

Individuals, in fact, can expect to pay 
high income taxes for a generation or 
more. The emphasis now is on encouraging 
business expansion through tax incentives, 
and that means that the cost of Govern- 
ment must be borne largely by individuals. 


Refunds of taxes now promise to be- 
come substantial for corporations faced 
with reconversion costs or a sharp drop in 
earnings. These will come principally from 
unused excess-profits credits and from 
amortizing the cost of emergency facilities 
in a shorter period. 

Unused excess-profits credits can be 
carried back for two years and applied 
against high war-year earnings, thereby 
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REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
Into the hopper—a stopgap 


reducing taxes. For example, take a cor- 
poration that had an excess-profits credit 
of $100,000 and earned $150,000 in 1943 
and 1944. The excess-profits tax in each 
year would be 95 per cent of $50,000, er 
$47,500, with a 40 per cent normal tax on 
$100,000, or $40,000. Total tax would be 
$87,500. 

Now suppose that, due to cutbacks in 
war orders, this corporation earns only 
$50,000 in 1945. That will give an unused 
excess-profits credit of $50,000 for 1945. 
This unused credit could be carried back 
two years and applied on 1943 income. 
That would give a 1943 excess-profits cred- 
it of $150,000, thereby wiping out the ex- 
cess-profits tax paid for that year. The 
normal tax would be 40 per cent of $150,- 
000 or $60,000. The company thus would 
be entitled to a refund of $27,500—the 
difference between $87,500, the tax paid, 
and $60,000, the tax owed after carrying 
back the unused credit. 

Emergency facilities, no longer needed 
for war production, also can be written off 
in fewer years. Plant and machinery built 
to fill a war contract in 1942, for example, 
could be amortized in five years under 
original law, or by 1947. An earlier end of 
war, however, will allow the equipment to 
be amortized in three years. Those larger 
deductions can be taken from the wartime 
tax base and a refund claimed. 

Officials estimate that unused excess- 
profits credits may provide an aggregate 
of $1,000,000,000 to corporations for 1945 
and 1946, and that accelerated amortiza- 
tion will result in tax refunds of $1,700,- 
000,000. Also, corporations are expected to 
redeem $1,300,000,000 in postwar refund 
bonds, and to reduce current excess-profits 
taxes by $1,500,000,000 through taking 
postwar credits this year. Altogether, that 
means $5,500,000,000 that can be used to 
meet reconversion costs. 
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From firing line 
to deposit line 
...at Manila! 


Both fortress and observation 
post for Yank battalions 
during the fight for Manila, 
the National City branch once 
again resumes its pre-war 
place in world-wide banking. 


OR NEARLY three weeks after the 

entry of General MacArthur’s troops 
into Manila this spring, elements of the 
37th Division fought a front-line bat- 
tle with the Japanese from the six- 
story building which, until the Jap- 
anese occupation, was the home of 
the National City branch. 

American machine gunners blazed 
away at enemy snipers from the Bank’s 
lower floors. Upstairs—on the sixth 
floor—artillery COs gave the fire direc- 
tions that blasted the enemy-held 
Manila Hotel and other strongholds 
in the Walled City across the Pasig 
River. 

But today, with victory, the picture 
is changed. This building on the Calle 
Juan Luna once more is open for bank- 
ing business. 

The only American bank in the 
Islands before the war, National City 
in Manila is the only one there now. 

GI Joes who just a while ago were 
fighting in the Bank, now call to cash 
their checks. The Bank’s staff is busy 
putting its 43 years’ experience in the 
Islands to work—aiding reconstruc- 
tion and helping to stimulate the re- 
newal of trade with the States. You 





can transfer $10 dollars or millions of 
dollars from New York to Manila 
today. 

The National City branch in Manila 
is part of this Bank’s World-Wide 
Banking System which, for decades, 
has been handling business and finan- 
cial transactions for exporters and im- 
porters. Both in the number of foreign 
branches and in the size of its staff, 






Overlooking the Walled City 
(Intramuros), and the Port Dis- 
trict, the National City Bank 
building in Manila made an 
ideal OP for American battal- 
ions. Machine gunners discour- 
| aged enemy troops who tried to 
* cross the Pasig River. 


this overseas organization leads all 
American banks. The Bank provides 
credits, exchange and up-to-the-min- 
ute information on markets all over 
the globe. 

To find out how these widespread 
facilities can assist in your operations 
in the Philippines or anywhere else in 
the world, consult our officers at Head 
Office or Branches in New York. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


40 Active Overseas Branches 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York 


65 Branches in Greater New York 








FIRST IN WORLD 


WIDE BANKING 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








“This is the National Broadcasting Company... 


Entertainment... News... Public Service. In 
each—the three general classifications of radio 
broadcasting—NBC has long led the way 
among radio networks, has through 19 years 
built an enormous public preference for its 
programs. 

One important part of NBC leadership is in 
the pace of its programming. From early morn- 
ing until late at night, all programs on NBC 


appeal to the tastes and meet the needs of 
people listening at any period of time. 


Proven by experience, continually tested by 
survey, NBC program balance is carefully 
maintained, and programs accurately paced 
for American listening. Result: NBC becomes 
more than America’s No. 1 Network—more 
than the source of the greatest shows on the 
air. It becomes America— America on the air. 


FOR RADIO’S GREAT DAYTIME AUDIENCE 





NEWS 


° 


@ FROM EARLY MORNING ON... reliable news intelli- 
gently presented is one listening need—and NBC schedules 
its famed news programs at strategic hours throughout the 
day, as well as at night. Dramatic shows, built in short stan- 
zas for easy listening, appeal to the great majority of women 
audiences—and NBC provides its noted serial dramas fol- 





@ LAUGH CENTER. NBC’s emphasis on the best of comedy 
needs no explanation; for amusement is an unquestioned ne- 
cessity in American life. By furnishing the top radio comedy, 
NBC helps fill that need—even as the nation’s preference for 
NBC programs helps build top comedy—with such laugh 
masters as Bob Hope, Jack Benny, “‘Archie’’ of Duffy’s, Eddie 


Cantor, Kay Kyser . . . or Billie Burke, seen here as the 
giddy, ‘‘Gay Mrs. Featherstone.” (Wednesdays, 8:30p.m. EWT) 
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DRAMA 


lowed eagerly throughout the country. Innovation, too, is 
vital to NBC’s program pattern—and NBC achieves change 
of pace by interesting variation, such as the brilliant new 
‘Fred Waring Show,” a half-hour variety musical presenting 
morning entertainment offered in the past only to night- 
time audiences. (Mondays through Fridays, 11 a.m. EWT) 





@ WORLD ON THE AIR. The standard of radio broadcasting is opera- 
tion in the public interest, convenience and necessity. NBC’s function in pub- 
lic service is not only to entertain, but to inform. A large part of the over- 
whelming popularity of NBC’s program lies in its ability to combine these 
two aims and brilliant examples of its success are the dramatic tales of 
“‘The Pacific Story’”’ which each week traces past histories and presents war 
roles of lands in the Far East and their peoples—headline names of our 
friends and enemies in the Pacific and the Orient. (Sundays, 11:30p.m. EWT) 
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@ AUDIENCE AT THE MIKE. Most people enjoy ob- 
serving their neighbors in the spotlight—on the spot. And 
so ‘‘participation’”’ shows hold high place in popularity—led 
by NBC programming of such shows as ‘‘Dr. I. Q.”’ (Mon- 
days, 10:30 p.m. EWT), ‘‘Kay Kyser’s College’ (Wednes- 
days, 10 p.m. EWT) and ‘‘People Are Funny” (Fridays, 
9:30 p.m. EWT) where almost anything can happen 

even, as shown here, a sailor winning cash by resisting the 
glamorous Chili Williams in an actual ‘“Tunnel of Love.” 


@ FACING THE FUTURE TO- 
GETHER. NBC balances its public 
service time between all elements of 
the national community. To explain 
individual and mutual objectives of 
Agriculture, Labor and Industry, 
NBC Public Service presents the im- 
portant ‘“‘America United,” featur- 
ing together leaders of the CIO, AFL, 
Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange and U. S. Chamber of Com- 











@ REAL PEOPLE. In drama—the 
daytime stories and the longer night- 
time broadcasts—one aim of NBC is 
to present a reflection of American 
life—to give the characters of radio’s 
leading dramatic episodes a reality 
that mirrors everyone’s experiences. 
America wants such programs, and 
delights in knowing and taking to 
heart such shows as the adventures 
of a teen-aged girl in “A Date With 
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Judy.”’ (Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m. EWT) 


merce. (Sundays, 1:15 p.m. EWT) 


NBC —for reliability in news coverage 















WILLIAM F. BROOKS 
NBC Director of News 
and Special Events 
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“JOHN MacVANE ROBERT McCORMICK 


LOWELL THOMAS 






@ TELEVISION NOW. With NBC, television is an actuality. Presented 
week after week by its New York station WNBT, programs of visual enter- 
tainment, news and public service are regularly being viewed. Here, Robert 
Sherwood’s “‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois’’ is being televised—a production hailed 
by the theatrical trade paper, Variety, as ‘“Television’s greatest play to date.” 
As speedily as conditions permit, NBC will provide more and more homes with 
JOHN VANDERCOOK sight as well as sound programs—will add in visual form still greater pleasure 

aT and service to the words, ‘‘This is the National Broadcasting Company.”’ 
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= No.1 Network 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
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1945—RADIO'S 25th ANNIVERSARY—PLEDGED TO VICTORY! 








Here's where your soldier goes when he comes home from Europe 
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THERE ARE 22 personnel reception stations in the United States. A 
returning soldiar is sent to the one nearest his home. If he is to 
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be released from service, this is where he gets his discharge. If he is 
to stay in service, this is where he starts his furlough home. 


Here's how your soldier goes across America 


The little black trains on the map show 
the trips taken by a typical soldier 
returning from Europe. 


First, there is the short trip [1] 
from the port at which he landed to 
a nearby disposition center. Here, he 

“is grouped with other men from the 
same part of the country and sent 
[2] to the reception station nearest 
his home. 


If he is discharged, he takes trip 
[3] home. If he must remain in 
service, he starts his furlough with 


trip [3] then, when it is over, takes 
trip [4] back to the reception sta- 
tion where he is reassigned. 


Men redeployed go first to an as- 
sembly station [5] for supplemental 
training, then [6] to their new as- 
signment. Every returning soldier 
makes at least three trips by train. 
Men redeployed make at least six 
trips, maybe more. 


That’s why the military load on 
trains before V-J Day was the heav- 
iest in history. Now with over 10,000 
men a day landing from Europe, and 


thousands of veterans returning 
from the Pacific, the railroads’ job 
will be greater than ever. 


And, since most troops making 
long trips under orders travel in 
Pullman comfort, you can’t count on 
getting the Pullman space you want 
exactly when you want it. 


But you can count on this: when 
you do go Pullman, you go the 
world’s safest, most comfortable way 
of getting there fast. 


That will be just as true tomorrow 
as it is today! 


Pp U LLMAN For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Setback now under way in industry will be severe, but short. 

Industry's production rate will drop about 40 per cent in six months. 

Upturn then will start, early in 1946. It will be vigorous. 

In terms of the Federal Reserve Board production index..... 

Output now at 220 per cent of 1935-39 average will drop to 130 per cent 
of that level before turning up. It will rise to about 154 by year end, 1946. 

War goods, durable, will drop off 90 per cent within six months. 

Civilian durable-goods output will rise moderately in that six months; will 
boom in 1946, however, reaching a fourth-quarter level 98 per cent above present. 

Merchants by second half, 1946, will be getting about 18 per cent more of 
Gurable-type goods to sell--autos, radios, household equipment--than in 1940. 

Next year is to be a good year, a boom year, in civilian durables. 

Level of output will be about 183 per cent of 1935-39 by late 1946. That 
is a peacetime record for industry. 

















Nondurable-goods output for war, textiles, woolens, petroleum, chemicals, 
will drop 75 per cent by early 1946; will release a flood of goods for civilians. 
Civilians will get about 25 per cent more nondurables in 1946 than now. 

Over-all output decline in nondurable goods will be under 25 per cent in 
this period of big war cutbacks. Civilians have been getting the bulk of these 
goods during war, except for a few lines. -Military needs now dwindle. 

Next year is to be boom year in civilian nondurables as well as durables. 








Wage and salary payments, wage payments principally, will drop sharply in 
months just ahead, maybe by $35,000,000,000, to a $77,000,000,000 annual level. 

Farm income, although holding well, will drop 15 to 20 per cent. 

Income payments to individuals, over-all, are likely to drop from an annual 
rate of $163,000,000,000 to one of $120,000,000,000 before turning up again. 
That is a 26 per cent decline, centering largely in factory workers' income. 

Consumers will spend less, temporarily, because of income cuts. 

Commodity price level is likely to decline temporarily, too; is to reflect 
pressure on some farm prices, on some raw material prices. Nonfarm prices may 
decline little, if any, and are likely to point up after deflation is spent. 

Profits, before federal taxes, will decline sharply. Profits, after taxes, 
will decline much less sharply with excess-profits tax removed from 1946 income. 











Points to keep in mind about the present setback are these..... 

1. This is not a cyclical depression, it is an adjustment from war. 

2. Demand for products of civilian industry never was as great as now. 

5. Consumer ability to translate that latent demand into effective demand 
never was so great. Credit is contracted. Cash, bank deposits, savings bonds 
in hands of individuals total more than $110,000,000,000--a fantastic total. 

- 4. U.S. industry, alone of the world's industries, is in position to supply 
immense world needs for goods. Credit to finance those sales is available. 

In brief, adjustments now made are really at the reverse end of a business 
cycle. The setback comes when the forces that make a cycle really are set to 
generate an expansion. That's why the sharp downturn is to be temporary. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 







































Industry itself soon will possess the basis for civilian-goods expansion. 

Man power suddenly is abundant. All controls on man-power use are removed. 

Steel is superabundant now. So is aluminum. So iS copper. 

Lumber gradually will become plentiful, not right away, but by the year end. 

Tin will be scarce, but there are substitutes. Lead will remain tight. 
Crude rubber will remain scarce, but synthetic is to be plentiful. 

Leather will ease in supply, but not become abundant. 

Paper, except for newsprint, will quickly become abundant. 

Textiles, both woolen goods and cotton goods, will become plentiful. 

Men and materials are on hand for swift conversion to civilian industry, 
for a record-breaking turnaround from making of military weapons to making of 
the goods that go to make the higher living standard that the public now will be 
impatient to enjoy. 








Strikes may be few in the initial, uncertain adjustment period. 

Unions, temporarily at least, find themselves in poor bargaining position. 
Employers, with an abundance of men seeking work, are in a strong position. 

Later, when things settle down a bit, there will be renewed demands for 
closed shops, wage increases, guaranteed wages, longer vacations, other things. 

Collective bargaining, with the strike and the lockout as the club, now is 
to come back in unrestricted effect. Wartime limits on bargaining are ending. 

Wages can be increased by bargaining where no price increase results. 

War Labor Board power to enforce its orders has about disappeared. 

All man-power regulations and controls are ended. 

In effect, there again is a free market in labor relations, except for the 
remaining control over wages and salaries if price increases would result from 
any upward revision. Actually, war end will result in pressure for some lower 
adjustment of wages and. salaries, will not stimulate pressure for new rises. 

Higher salaries, which might tend up, will remain under control. 

















Mr. Truman's coming labor-management conference will not agree on much, 

No-strike pledge will fade gradually. 

Compulsory arbitration of disputes will be opposed both by labor and by man- 
agement. Voluntary arbitration might be agreed on, with creation of machin- 
ery in the Department of Labor to replace the War Labor Board as mediator. 

Labor issues are the big issues of the future. 











Taxes, too, will become an issue. On basis of plans now shapingeecee 
Excess-profits tax will end for tax years starting next January l. 
Corporation normal and surtax will stay at 40 per cent on 1946 income. 
Carryback of net operating losses and excess-profits credits will be kept 
and will be effective on 1946 income, at least. It may be repealed effective on 
1947 income. Carrybacks are likely to be large in the reconversion period. 
Capital stock and declared excess-profits tax may be repealed now. 
Accelerated depreciation allowances may be acted upon, but not certainly. 
That's for the "quickie" bill to be acted on by Congress in 1945, effective 
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starting Jan. 1, 1946. It's not for the later long-range tax revision. 
In this same “quickie” bill,. affecting individuals..... 
Normal and surtax probably will be left unchanged. There is much pressure 
for an end to the 3 per cent normal, but tax leaders will try to keep it. te 
A credit against tax on 1946 income, of a fixed percentage, may be allowed te 
pending revision of surtax schedules. Either that, or there may be an across- 
the=-board revision of surtax schedules, involving a relatively small reduction. 
Per capita exemption is likely to be raised from $500 to $600. 
Capital gains tax probably will remain unchanged. 
Excises are scheduled to be acted on in the 1946 bill, not the 1945. 
Broad revision of tax policy is likely to get under way next year. 
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The nation’s tin stocks are still short, and 
will remain short until normal supplies are 
available. But in the meantime, thanks in 
great part to a product developed during 
the war—electrolytic tinplate—it has been 
possible to stretch the tin reserve and keep 
essential foods available in tin cans. 

In making electrolytic tinplate the pro- 
tective coating of tin is electrically applied 
to the steel. Electrolytic tinplate gives you 
more canned foods to eat because it uses 
only two-fifths as much precious tin as the 
conventional method of immersing the steel 
in a bath of molten tin. Lightweight elec- 
trolytic tinplate is now widely used for 





Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants... 
Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Ill... . Tulsa, Okla... 


Yards ... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass.... Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J. 








Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, : : 
. Corsicana, Tex. . . . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 
. Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md.... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 








Stretching the 
gave America more food 


general line cans and closures, and for 
many sanitary cans. 

It's a highly useful and efficient article, 
the tin can—which is more than 98 per 
cent steel. It’s inexpensive, durable, easy 
to store, handle and open, and it protects 
its contents amply against light, air and 
spoilage. 

And it is going to be greeted with re- 
newed appreciation when a more abun- 
dant supply of tin makes it available not 
just for essential needs, but also to bring 
back such conveniently-packaged items 
— remember them? — as canned beer, 
coffee, candies, tobacco and pet foods. 
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General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, with peace, becomes the Super- 
emperor of Japan, and assumes a task 
weighted with ominously dramatic possi- 
bilities. It is an assignment unique in this 
country’s experience. Never before has 
an American suddenly found himself the 
dictator, both military and civil, of a mod- 
ern nation of 70,000,000 people. General 
MacArthur, it already is obvious, is taking 
charge of a country sullen in defeat, one 
that considers its defeat “temporary,” 
whose leaders are mouthing the word “re- 
venge.” These circumstances multiply 
and intensify the difficulties that the Gen- 
eral faces. Most of his prospective prob- 
lems, however, have a common factor in 
his relationship with a single Japanese in- 
dividual, Emperor Hirohito. 

General and Emperor. The peace 
terms reduce the Emperor’s status vir- 
tually to that of an errand boy for Gen- 
eral MacArthur. The Mikado becomes a 
puppet, with the General yanking the 
strings. The General is a stern and par- 
ticularly austere military man, who is ac- 
customed to having his orders obeyed, 
promptly, without question. Within a 





GENERALS WAINWRIGHT & MacARTHUR 
... there’s a great day coming 
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more limited scope of authority, the Em- 
peror also is used to having his own way, 
although in important matters his func- 
tion has been principally to approve the 
decisions of his warlord Cabinets. He has 
taken orders, in effect, from those below 
him. Now the orders will come from an 
authority outside and above him. This is 
hardly expected to be an easy transition 
for Hirohito. 

The manner in which General Mac- 
Arthur’s orders are carried out, too, will 
prove important. Language difficulties and 
the broad gap in understanding between 
Oriental and Western minds offer op- 
portunities for concealment. The Emperor 
could, those close to the situation say, dis- 
tort, soften or perhaps in some cases even 
nullify the General’s orders, if he chose to 
do so. 

First indications are that, while accept- 
ing defeat, the Emperor has little inclina- 
tion toward removing the military caste 
from power. His selection of men for his 
new peace Cabinet is regarded as merely 
a reshuffling of the old military clique, 
with a General who is also a member of 
the royal house, Prince Naruhiko Higashi- 
Kuni, as Premier. At one time, 
the new Premier advocated 
the death sentence for Ameri- 
can fliers who landed in Japan. 
Questions were raised imme- 
diately as to whether General 
MacArthur, when he _ takes 
control in Japan, will approve 
of the Emperor’s Cabinet se- 
lections. 

Leaving the Emperor his 
throne makes it possible for 
General MacArthur to deal 
with an established Govern- 
ment in remaking Japan. It 
leaves a complete bureaucracy 
for the implementation of the 
General’s directions. But it also 
makes it possible for Japanese 
officialdom, still imbued with 
the idea that Japan must rule 
the world, to obstruct or even 
countermand orders in many 
devious ways. 

It is one of the touchy sit- 
uations that remains to be 
worked out when General 
MacArthur has installed him- 
self in Japan. Meanwhile, get- 
ting into the country and es- 
tablishing himself there has 
proved a problem in itself. 

Peaceful invasion. The 
General, although ruler of 
Japan, was many hundreds of 
miles from his domain when 
the Japanese sued for peace. 


—Acme 








At that time, not one single American sol- 
dier had been landed on the Japanese 
islands. The islands themselves contained 
a completely organized and well-equipped 
Japanese Army of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
men. The situation presented possibilities 
of trouble, even of full-scale warfare. 
High-ranking Army officers made it plain 
that American occupation forces must be 
prepared for combat immediately upon 
landing. 

In spite of surrender and the atomic 
bomb, the landing arrangements took on 
the nature of a full-scale invasion. Plans 
for the operation were impeded by the fact 
that American forces could not now pre- 
pare the way by bombing and shelling the 
beaches and areas behind them. But plans 
called for air cover, possibly for dropping 
parachute troops to scout out the situa- 
tion and quell resistance if resistance 
should appear. All preparation included 
elaborate plans for protecting General 
MacArthur and his colleagues from as- 
sassination by Japanese patriots, and 
lesser Army personnel from ambuscades. 

General MacArthur, nervously impa- 
tient at all times, was willing to delay the 
signing of surrender terms, so that the 
Emperor might have all possible oppor- 
tunity to get his fire-eating generals under 
control. Whether the Emperor could do so, 
whether he would try sincerely to do so, 
remained a question uppermost in Army 
minds. In any event, they foresaw certain 
sporadic trouble after the landing was ac- 
complished, with units of the Japanese 
Army waging a guerrilla warfare from 
mountain retreats. It was expected that 
many months and much major soldiering 
would be necessary to’ clean them out. 

Once ashore. But, once ashore, the 
General is not to be plagued by most of 
the difficulties that have gotten in the way 
in the occupation of Germany. In Japan, 
there is no need for working out agree- 
ments with other Allied nations covering 
zones of occupation and general objectives. 
General MacArthur simply will have the 
Japanese islands to himself, with the task 
of demilitarizing Japan, destroying war 
industries, preparing the country for a 
minor participation in foreign trade, driv- 
ing out its military caste and imposing 
some measure of democracy upon its peo- 
ple. Also, and an objective close to the 
General’s heart, is the liberation of 15,000 
American prisoners of war, many of them 
men who served under him on Bataan. 
The General’s irrepressible flair for the 
dramatic made itself evident in his choice 
of “Bataan” as the password for Japanese 
coming to Manila to sign peace terms. 

Top prisoner. General MacArthur is 
particularly anxious to liberate Lieut. Gen. 
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There’s a Ze7zecZ in your future! 


— on it! One day, you too will know the joy of own- 
ing a new Ford—a car that will be eager to take you 
traveling in style. ... Then you'll look with pride at a car 
that’s big—inside and out. It will be smart appearing. 
You’ll listen to a motor that whispers of power. . - - And 
when you get underway—what pleasure! It will be so 


smooth and easy-riding—wealthy with comfort in front 


seat or back. You'll find it thrifty and reliable, as all Ford 
cars have been for more than 40 years. . . . More Ford cars 
are coming soon. Production has started but is very lim- 
ited. Because America needs all available transportation. 
keep your present car in good condition. It will pay you 


to see your friendly Ford dealer regularly. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY QZ 





“THE FORD SHOW”. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, c 


omplete NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E. W.T., 1:00 P. M., C. W.T., 12:00 M., M. W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 
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“Caterpillar” D7 equipped 
with a Hyster double drum Tractor Donkey. 





RUGGED 


| TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


for your CATERPILLAR’ 


Hyster tractor equipment is quality all the way 
through. Sound engineering. Rugged construc- 
tion. Long life. 

Hyster line is made for use with “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors. Models include winches, 
donkeys, yarders, cranes, sulkies, logging arches. 

Hyster Company has specialized in “Cater pil- 
lar” equipment for 16 years and is the world’s 
largest maker of tractor winches. 

The proving ground for Hyster equipment — 
as for “Caterpillars” —has been the tough tow- 
ing, lifting and moving jobs around the globe. 
Long experience with the requirements of con- 
struction men in every country accounts for the 
heavy-duty service of the “Caterpillar” - Hyster 
combination. 

Hyster tractor equipment is sold and serviced 
by more than 300 “Caterpillar” distributors and 
dealers throughout the world. One of them is 
near you. Ask him about Hyster models that will 
help in your work—or write direct for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portiand 12, Oregon Peoria 3, Illinois 


Worlds largest manufacturer of Tractor Winches. 
Builders of Hyster Industrial Trucks. 
Service Offices in principal world cities. 


PIONEERS IN 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
















| 
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Jonathan Wainwright, who took over his 
command in the Philippines when he with- 
drew, on President Roosevelt’s orders, to 
Australia. They long have been close 
friends. General Wainwright has expressed 
a desire to participate in the occupation 
of Japan, and it is expected that General 
MacArthur will offer him a high post, after 
he has had time for rest and a visit home, 

School for Army diplomats. The 
State Department will help by assigning 
aides learned in Oriental ways and lan- 
guages, and further aid is to come from a 
school for Army diplomats now being or- 
ganized at Yale University. Officers from 
the grade of lieutenant colonel up, special- 
ly selected for their intelligence, their com- 
prehension of Japanese problems and their 
experience with Oriental affairs, are to be 
given a four-month cramming session. 

However, General MacArthur is expect- 
ed to work principally through the men 
to whom he long has been accustomed, the 
men who followed him in his path of con- 
quest up from New Guinea. 

Military recluse. In the course of the 
Pacific campaign, General MacArthur has 
become more than ever the withdrawn 
General, the military recluse. Only the 
higher-officer echelons have access to him, 
and then only briefly. His stern expression 
and hard-set jaw seldom relax. As others 
talk to him he prowls the floor, and his 
mind seems many miles away although he 
is listening intently. Younger officers find 
this disconcerting, and dislike the General 
for his hard-shelled remoteness. Not even 
General Wainwright would think of ad- 
dressing General MacArthur as “Doug.” 
The General’s chilly aloofness has made 
him many enemies in the Army, just as 
other qualities have won for him the ad- 
miration and fierce devotion of many 
more Army men. 

The General is expected to operate in 
Japan as he did on the way to Japan, and 
some suggest that his  self-isolationism 
holds possibilities of cutting him off from 
significant things that may be happening 
among the Japanese masses and in his own 
Army. But the General has had much ex- 
perience in the East. More than any other 
American general, he can be expected 19 
understand the mysterious processes of 
Japanese thought. And, importantly, the 
Japanese know General MacArthur. His 
defeat in the Philippines was dinned into 
them, and so was his slow but steady ad- 
vance upon Japan. The fact that the de- 
feated defender of the Philippines now 
becomes the ruler of Japan provides a 
drama and a symbolism that the Oriental 
mind finds impressive. 

General MacArthur has had many offers 
to write books and magazine articles. 
These he has carefully filed away for 
later reference. When his book is written, 
the postwar chapters on the remaking of 
Japan are likely to prove as interesting 
as any of the spectacularly heroic in- 
vasions of Pacific islands. 
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Phone wire on the wing...for front line duty | 


3RILLIANT WORK by Air Technical Service Command 
and civilian specialists devised this method of laying tele- 
phone wire in comparative safety under fire. 

A chain for weight, and a small parachute “sky anchor” 
for drag, unreel up to 16 miles of communication line at 
125 miles an hour... from a low-flying cargo plane. 

We at American Viscose Corporation are glad that our 
own research engineers were, ready with strong, specially 
engineered rayon for the parachute. 

Rayon fabric of man-made fibers . . . 


Fibers that can be made to precisely the correct length, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


or diameter, in a wide range of tensile strengths and other 
tailor-made properties. Fibers that can be engineered for 
the exacting needs of tough little parachutes, or of heat- 
resisting tire cords. For practically any needs all the way 
to Milady’s gossamer lingerie. 

Research and engineering made this flexibility possible. 
Progress was not always spectacular, but results have 
been steady and cumulative. 

It is still going on. We intend through research to 
fulfill the demands of America for ever finer rayon tex- 


tiles in every walk of life. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 





CROWN” J 
TESTED { 











“The Yeas 
and Nay. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Training for Disabled Veterans 

Sir:—In your August 10 issue under, 
“We've Been Asked: About Veterans’ 
Free Tuition.” no mention is made of the 
education or training obtainable by service- 
disabled veterans having a vocational han- 
dicap, under Public Law No. 16. 

If a veteran has a disability incurred or 
aggravated by active service after Sept. 
16, 1940, which materially interferes with 
his securing and pursuing employment, 
comparable with that for which he is 
qualified ‘by education, training and ex- 
perience, he is entitled to vocational train- — 
ing under Public 16, provided that such 
training is “feasible.” 

If a veteran is entitled to training un- 
der Public 16, he gets many advantages 
over going back to school under Public 
Law No. 346 (the GI Bill of Rights). 

A single veteran receives $92 a month 
plus tuition and all necessary school ex- 
pense, as compared with $50 subsistence 





P-B + P-B+ P-B P-B+ P-B» P-B« P-B« P-B + P.8 + P-B + P-B« P-B 
The government had to print it, 





gum it, ship it and sell it to you... 





P-B« P-B« P-B+ P-B« P-B» P-B+ P-B» P-B+ P-B + P-B - P-B+ P-B 
Then you had to buy it, store it, 





pick it, wet it, stick it on a letter... 





P-B- P-B« P-B+- P-B+ P-B+ P-B«+ P-B« P-B+ P-B« P-B+ P-B + P-B 





A postage meter does the job better, and a $500 maximum for tuition and ex- 

; : pense under Public 346. Married veterans 

In your own office oe prints on the receive not $75, but $103.50, plus $3.75 

2 for each dependent, plus $11.50 for each 

envelope —y value of stamp needed for dependent ini There is no dead line 

any kind of mail. seals the flap at the on starting time; and he may receive up 

: to four years’ education without regard to 

same time, does its own accounting... | his age or length of service. He receives 

i | transportation and travel expense. There 

Saves time, effort, and usually postage. | will be no deduction from any future fed- 
° eral bonus for training’ under Public 16. 

Helpful in any office, large or small... | From contacts with World War II vet- 


erans, we know that there are a large 
percentage of those taking training under 
the GI Bill of Rights who could and should 
| be receiving their training under the more 
| liberal Public 16. 
| Vivian D. Corsty, 
National Adjutant, 
Disabled American Veterans 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





P-B+ P-B+ P-B« P-B« P-B« P-B« P-B« P-B» P-B« P-B« P-B« P-B 
Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 





again... Call our nearest office, or 


write for illustrated booklet... today! 
PB» P-B+ P-B« P-B+ P-B+ P-B« P-B+ P-B«+ P-B« P-B« P-B« P-B 





* * * 


Atom Bomb as Peace Weapon 
Sir:—At last we can have a warless 
world. If the atom bomb could force Japan 
to surrender, we should make the atom 
bomb our police force and then say to any 
man or nation that attempts to start a 
war that they must not do it, for, if they 
do, the atom bomb will blow them off the 
map. That would give us a warless world, 
the greatest need of the age. 
Minneapolis, Minn. B. Lowen 






pitNeY-sowes Postage Meter 


Pitney-BowEs, Inc., 1989 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 


Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd, 94 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Sundstrand... 


A FAST WORKER 





in any company! 







Peet SUND STRAND for Speed / 














Your accounting staff starts saving hours of valuable 
time . . . the minute you put Sundstrand on the 
payroll. 

Sundstrand works fast . . . not only on Payroll 
Records, but on Government Reports and War Bond 
Ledgers. 

And it does the entire recording job . . . not just part 
of it. Each machine releases several clerks for other 
essential duties. 

Anyone can operate Sundstrand’s simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard. Automatic features and controis do 
the rest. 

It will be well worth a few minutes of vour time to 
discuss your payroll problems with one of our 
representatives. Your local Underwood Elliott Fisher 
office will gladly oblige. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day — 


Copyright 1945 Underwood Elliott Fisher Compar 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division e One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





e+e ON PAYROLL RECORDS 
Sundstrand posts, computes, and prints 
each check or pay envelope .. . and at the 
same time writes your payroll summary 
and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 
eee ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all y« arly 
earnings over $3,000. 
+++ ON WAR BOND LEDGERS 
Each employee’s War Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed .. . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 
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A U.S.-British Trade Bloc? ...Coming Changes 
In Army and Navy Heads... China as Sea Power 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, and Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, commander of 
the Navy’s fleets, both will retire be- 
fore long, to be succeeded by General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 


x « * 


The White House is not at all pleased 
that General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur has seen fit to deal with 
the Japanese 1,800 miles away from 
Tokyo, instead of on a battleship only 
30 miles from Tokyo. Surrender ar- 
rangements were greatly complicated 
by the problem of arranging planes to 
cover an 1,800-mile stretch, when a 
rowboat might have been used to 
carry emissaries out from Tokyo Bay. 


ee ee 


Joseph Grew, retiring Under Secretary 
of State, was not even consulted in 
drafting the terms of surrender for 
Japan, although he 1s being credited 
with fixing those terms, which gave 
special consideration to Emperor Hj- 
rohito. James Byrnes, Secretary of 
State, has cold-shouldered his chief 
aides in the State Department who. 
had been inherited by him. 


x tk <* 


Ben Cohen and Tom Corcoran, who 
are working rather closely together 
again inside the Truman Administra- 
tion, had a hand in arranging the 
selection of Dean Acheson as Under 
Secretary of State. 


x k * 


U.S. military commanders will harbor 
the deepest suspicions concerning Ja- 
pan’s intent until they are sure that 
the Japanese home Army 1s thorough- 
ly disarmed. The early attitude of 
some Officials, described as an ap- 
peasement attitude by some, is giving 
way to hardness, as Japan’s leaders 
give every sign of pulling the U.S. leg. 


xk *& 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
won out at the White House with his 


96 


idea that Julius Krug, WPB Adminis- 
trator, should use his controls over 
materials to smooth the road to recon- 
version, and should not rush to end all 
regulations that would serve to tell 
which group of manufacturers could 
make what first after the war. 


x * * 


President Truman insisted, without 
permitting argument, that the United 
States alone should receive the sur- 
render of Japan and should not share 
that surrender with any other ally. 
This was the nation attacked by Ja- 
pan, and it was the United States 
that defeated the Japanese almost 
singlehanded. 


x k *& 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
the most effective of those officials 
who are inclining the President toward 
a New Deal slant. Mr. Vinson is high- 
ly popular in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where he is making relatively 
few changes in personnel from the 
Morgenthau administration and is 
letting his top aides do their jobs 
while he devotes himself to issues of 
broad policy. 


x *k * 


China is to be given the remnants of 
Japan’s Navy and merchant marine, 
to furnish the Chinese Central Gov- 
ernment a nucleus of maritime power. 
U.S. is expected to add to China's 
budding fleets by giving or selling 
cheaply some surplus vessels. Chinese 
cadets have been in training here to 
officer the new Navy and merchant 
marine, 


x *k *& 


President Truman is standing back of 
former President Roosevelt’s decision 
to give full U.S. support to the Cen- 
tral Government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and to insist that 
the Chinese Communists seek their 
place in that Government, rather than 
seek independence, through civil war, 
on the outside. 





Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, found out on his scouting expe- 
dition to Great Britain that the Brit- 
ish think the United States should 
give up its idea of freer trade for all 
the world, and should join up with 
Britain in what would amount to a 
supersterling bloc, within which trade 
barriers would be reduced by agree- 
ment. The British doubt that they can 
get along without firm trade control 
and exchange control after the war. 


x = 


It was a slip of the tongue, and not 
a statement of definite purpose, that 
caused Mr. Truman to give the im- 
pression that American youths would 
continue to be drafted because they 
otherwise might not have anything to 
do. Most officials, as a rule, are very 
careful to ascribe to military neces- 
sity or transport problems the decision 
to have at least 5,000,000 men under 
arms one year from now. The fact 
that, the more men are left in serv- 
ice, the lower is the officially reported 
level of unemployment, is regarded as 
only incidental. 


- & & 


Henry Wallace and other remaining 
New Dealers are watching carefully 
at this stage for signs whether Presi- 
dent Truman is to follow the advice 
of his conservative friends or the ad- 
vice of his New Deal friends in shap- 
ing policy to deal with postwar prob- 
lems. Prevailing view of the White 
House group 1s that President Tru- 
man will veer somewhat in a New 
Deal direction. 


x k * 


Ernest Bevin, as Foreign Secretary, 
and Clement Attlee, as Prime Minister, 
are expected to be more ready to treat 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
on the subject of Hong Kong’s future 
than Anthony Eden and Winston 
Churchill would have been. U.S. in- 
fluence is on the side of Hong Kong’s 
return to China, with chances now 
about 50-50 it will be returned. 
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PUGET SOUND NAVIGATION COMPANY, big name in ferryboating, navigates treacherous inland fog-bound waters 
by timing the whistle echo! For vital lubrication of these unusual ferries the company uses Shell Lubricants —100%. 


Dk axt") 


COURSE: 1 ocho starboard 


Soundest sound navigation in the world is that 
used in Puget Sound! 

Streamliners of the famous Seattle-Bremerton Black 
Ball Ferry carry —to essential war plants— more passen- 
gers than any other ferry anywhere. But low “pea soup 
fog” that sometimes veils the narrow passes and ob- 
structing islands of Puget Sound calls for unique navi- 
gation methods. Black Ball ferries are steered by echoes! 

Sound moves through fog-saturated air at approxi- 
mately 1000 feet a second. So an echo heard in one 
second—whistle sound out and back—means boat is 
500 teet off shore... 

And echoes yield other clues: “Sizzling” echo means 
low coast line . . “solid” running echo—high headland 
...“concentrated” echoes— bounced from specially built 
echo boards—signal danger of shoals or hidden rocks. 


Lubrication’s part in this operation is of major im- 
portance. Engines must be kept running smoothly—a 


Leavers Iw Iwousreay Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


shut-down in these narrow tide-ripped channels might 
well wreck a boat. 


Puget Sound Navigation Company has relied entirely 
on Shell Lubricants tor many years to help insure suc- 
cess of its extraordinary navigation achievement. Among 
lubricants used are: 


Shell Marine Talpa Oil for main and auxiliary power 
units. 

Shell Marine Marca Oil for reciprocating engines. 
Shell Stern Tube Lubricant for underwater lubrication. 


As war production goes all out for Victory, proper lu- 
brication is vital. Yesterday’s solution is seldom good 
enough for today! At Shell’s research laboratories, lubri- 
cants are constantly being improved. 


Make sure the machines in your 
plant are getting the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication... Call 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 











Helping Industry 


find the right site 


1. AT THEIR REQUEST, one of our Industrial 
Agents called ontwo business partners 
seeking a regional plant location. 


4. ONE SITE LOOKED IDEAL. “But it'll take 
ages to get a plant built,”’ said one 
partner. Our man was more optimistic. 


Prcxing a site fora new home for the 
old plant—or new regional manufac- 
turing units to supplement its output 
—is a major decision. 


If such a decision confronts you, the 
Industrial Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad welcomes an oppor- 
tunity to be of service. It has facts 
management wants on locations in 
the 13 states and the District of 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS % 53,574 entered the Armed Forces $x 911 have given their lives for their Country 


An Example of How the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Industrial Department 
serves Industry. 


2, FROM OUR RECORDS he produced many 
photographs of available buildings of 
approximately the space desired. 


"sug! ‘ 
2 Mes : 


4 
Sure® yf 


’e 
»* 


5 IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE they were taken 
to city officials. Quickly all questions 
were cleared up, the site acquired. 


Columbia which the Pennsylvania 
serves. Moreover, it is equipped to 
make special, confidential surveys when 


asked to do so. 


Simply get in touch with Pennsylvania 
Railroad Industrial Offices in Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
New York—or your nearest Pennsy]l- 


vania Railroad representative. 


3. THEN BEGAN A TOUR. For 3 days the 
partners, escorted by the Industrial 
Agent, visited buildings and sites. 


6. IN A FEW MONTHS smoke was pouring 
out of the chimney of the new 
factory. Everybody was pleased. 
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